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Does the taste of your cigarette 
get hotter by the hour? 


KGDL'S taste of extra coolness stays _ 
smooth and cool, KGDL after KGDL. _ 


Come up to KGDL 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings, 17 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. "tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. 76 







A COMPATIBILITY TEST 
FOR YOU AND YOUR TENNIS RACKET. 

BY ARTHUR ASHE 







14-2;} It seems you're feeling the 1111411 of 
I icing well on your way. Hut you are still 
liasically conservative. So I’d recommend 
the Head Master. It has many of the same 
construction lienefiLs for control and dura¬ 
bility as the Standard. But the Master has a 
stiffer flex for the added power you’re prolv 
alily rnidy for. 

24-28You are competitive, and consistently 
aliove average. You're the advanced player 
it takes to ase the Head Professional or 
“Red Head” effectively. The Pro has 
an elliptical head shape which elongates its 
“sweet spot" And liecau.se the IVo is rigid, 
it's exceptionally powerful when you 
hit t hat sweet spot. 

29-;{? You're probably very aggressive, in¬ 
dividualistic-, and demand “the liest’.’ The 
Head Ashe Comp 1 and 2 are for players 
like you. The Ashe Competition rackets are 
“composites” designed to give some of the 
playing qualities of wood, with the dura¬ 
bility. quickness and consistency of metal. 
They txith have teardrop shaped heads and 
are quite firm, for additional power. But 
their broad open throats give less wobble 
and more control on off center hits than 
traditionally designed rackets. 


Of course, the final test to find the racket 
that suits your personality is to pick up a 
variety of rackets. If a racket I 
feels right, chances are it is. 

And I know you’ll find a Head | 
racket that passes the test. 


Y( )U PREFER AN OPP( )NENT WH()... 

1. Is a ball machine. 

2. Can give you a few pointers. 

3. You can give a few pointers to. 

4. Is of equal ability so strategy counts. 

5. You can psychologically clobber. 

FOR YOU. THE BEST METHOD OF 
GETTING COURT TIME IS... 

1. Tb be the first one at the park. 

2. Making friends with members of a 
tennis club. 

3. Scheduling time well 
in advance. 

4. Having a set time every 
week at your club. 

5. Letting your agent 
handle it. 

WHEN PLAYING 
TENNIS YOU 
USUALLY WEAR. 

1. Cut-offs. 

2. Whites. 

3. Pastels. 

4. Primary colors 
and stnpes. 

5. Designer tennis wear. 


A. HEAD STANDARD B. HEAD MASTER* C. HEAD 
PROFESSIONAL* I). HEAD ARTHUR ASHE COMPE¬ 
TITION 1* E HEAD ARTHUR ASHE COMPETITION 2* 
•SOLD UNSTRUNG. 

YOUR OPPONENT HITS A TOP SPIN 
LOB. YOU... 

1. Think he made a mistake. 

2. Watch it go over your head in amaze¬ 
ment. 

3. Start complimenting him on a great 
shot. 

4. Pray it goes out. 

5. Swear never to go to the net again 
unless its a pressing shot. 

(5. Start running and don’t stop until 
you reach the base line. 

YOUR CURRENT TENNIS 
RACKET IS ONE... 

1. You dug out of the base¬ 
ment or won at a raffle. 

2. Your friends recom¬ 
mended. 

3. You carefully researched 
in every magazine you could find. 

4. Your pro recommended. 

5. You helped design and endorse. 


YOU’VE ENTERED A IT)URNAMENT 

AND DRAWN A PLAYER YOl J KNOW 

IS BETTER. YOU... 

1. Feign illness and drop out. 

2. Get it over with as quickly as possible. 

3. r Iby to make super snots and 
outslug him. 

4. Study him in advance and develop 

a game plan based on his 
weaknesses. c 

5. Don’t know anylxxly better 
than you. 

UPON SEEING YOUR FIRST 

SERVE YOUR OPPONENT 

GENERALLY HAS A LOOK OF... 

1. Pity 3. Confidence 5. Resignati< 

2. Joy 4. Relief 6. Tferror 


T( )TAL OF NUMBERS CIRCLED. 
7-13 Chances are your tennis personality is 
just emerging. And to help develop it. I’d 
start you out with a Head Standard. It’s 
more forgiving, and its round head shape 
gives it a larger hitting surface than our 
competition models. So it offers the control 
a beginner needs. <, 


It has often teen said that your racket 
is an extension of your arm. But that 
means it’s also an extension of you. So 
your racket should suit you in more ways 
than size and weight. Jast as importantly, 
it should fit your playing personality. 

And here’s a simple test to help you 
find out what that is. Just circle the num¬ 
ber next to each answer that applies to 
you the most. 
























Racer's time so far 


Time to beat 


During the Montreal Olympics, 600 million people 
all over the world will be 

hanging on every quartz-measured second of Omega time. 



Omega didn't invent the Olympic Games. 

But they invented the heart-stopping, hair-splitting 
digital displays that put millions of television spectators 
all over the world right there in the Olympic judge's seat. 

And they introduced the quartz technology (at 
Helsinki, 1952) that has taken Olympic timing up to a 
tingling thousandth of a second. (One 
hundred thousandth of a second if 
a judge should absolutely insist 
upon it.) 

Omega. Already chosen 
seven times to time Olympic 
Summer Games. Already 
chosen six times to time 
Winter Games. Chosen - yet 
again - to time the Games 
at Montreal A record no one 
can beat this century? 


OMEGA 


Award yourself Omega accuracy this exciting Olym¬ 
pic year. One of the electronic quartz watches shown here, 
perhaps. The Omega Digital, summoning up digital dis¬ 
play on demand. Or the Megaquartz 32, in a traditional 
and elegant style. 

See them at your local Omega specialist. Watches 
you are right to trust. 

More than any other. 


At left. Ome ga Digital Totally electronic quartz 
watch. LED digital display, live functions 
hours, minutes, seconds, month and date 
(Registered model I With Id K gold filled top 
and stainless steel back case. S350 In all 
stainless steel. S295. 


Right. Omeg a Meoa ouert r 32 Electronic 
quartz watch Exclusive device for re-setting 

maintaining the accuracy ol the minute and 
second hands (Registered model I in 18 K 
gold $4,000 In stainless steel $450 


The watch the world has learned to trust. 
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Sports Illustrated ® 


LIErriEIRI FROM THIS PIUIIBIUISIHIIER 



■'I look for something that jumps out 
at me.” says Picture Editor Barbara 
Henckel. interrupting an examination 
of the color transparencies arrayed on 
her light table. One of Henckel’s jobs 
is to reduce hundreds of negatives to a 
select few for final choice by the ed¬ 
itors and art department, and one of 
her specialties has become Olympic 
athletes, both winter and summer Even 
while the last of Innsbruck's Winter 
Olympians flashed through Si's pages. 
Henckel was at work making selections 
for this week's Summer Olympic pre¬ 
view issue, particularly the sporting gal¬ 
lery starting on page 50. Since last 
spring, when 17 photographers were as¬ 
signed to bring back pictures of 32 po¬ 
tential medal winners from 32 coun¬ 
tries. Henckel figures that she has 
looked for those images that “jump out" 
in more than 15,000 transparencies. 

Si’s Director of Photography Jerry 
Cooke assigned the gallery to a group 
of photographers that consisted of a 
Japanese, a Frenchman, a New Zea¬ 
lander. a Russian, an Australian, a Bra¬ 
zilian, two Englishmen and nine Amer¬ 
icans who were instructed to shoot the 
athletes in situations that would iden¬ 
tify them with their sport and country. 
While they tracked down their assigned 
subjects, Henckel tracked the photog¬ 
raphers. mostly hy cable. A sample wire 
to New York's Anthony Edgeworth, 
then at large in Eastern Europe with 
his cameras: in Budapest contact dr. 
klinko for help. Edgeworth's laconic 
reply arrived in a day or two. It read: 
klinko KLUNKED. Explained Edge- 
worth, "In places like Hungary, Poland 
and Bulgaria, where officials are work¬ 
ing for the state, you have to be pho¬ 
tographer, manipulator and ambassa¬ 
dor all at once. The smallest decision 


may take hours or days. Once I tried 
to put in an emergency telephone call 
to Time’s Paris bureau [Edgeworth had 
run out of money] and the operator 
said: 'What day do you want to call?’ " 

Still. Edgeworth got his picture, as 
did English photographer Tony Duffy, 
who had been dispatched to Cuba to 
shoot heavyweight boxer Teofilo Ste¬ 
venson. Cuban authorities refused per¬ 
mission to photograph Stevenson in a 
sugarcane field, so they moved to Ha¬ 
vana's Revolutionary Square—where 
Duffy was promptly arrested for taking 
pictures of a military installation. 
Meanwhile, in Uganda. Tony Triolo ar¬ 
rived just in time to find that his sub¬ 
ject, a boxer, had defected to parts un¬ 
known. Undaunted, Triolo took off for 
Kenya, where he found Ghana’s Alice 
Annum in training. She also was walk¬ 
ing a handsome cheetah at the time. 
Triolo’s joy in this unusual subject was 
marred only slightly when the cheetah 
began to nibble on his toes. 

Finally, gallery all assembled. Henck¬ 
el choreographed this week’s cover, 
rounding up basketball star Scott May 
from North Carolina and marathoner 
Frank Shorter from Oregon to meet 
swimmer Shirley Babashoff at West 
Point for the portrait, a masterwork of 
logistics. 

And now. one editing task complet¬ 
ed. Henckel is poised, eyepiece at the 
ready, for the flood of pictures from 
Montreal. "It’s a matter of organiza¬ 
tion," she says. Perhaps, but it is also 
more than that. Henckel has what the 
editors call "a great eye.” Says Henck¬ 
el wryly. “I hope it holds out.” 
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The more American 

energy 

we can get 

for American farms. 


the better off our 
country will be. 


A large measure of America's 
greatness depends on the ability 
to supply her people with the 
most basic source of human 
energy: food. 

Since 1950, we've increased 
our productivity per acre of 
farmland by 60%. That's 
because we haven't spared the 
energy to do the job. Today 
American agriculture uses over 
a half-million barrels of oil a 
day for transportation and farm 
equipment alone. Our farms 
also use 8.7 million tons of 
natural gas-based fertilizers 
annually. 

But we've allowed our domestic 
energy supply to deteriorate. 

In fact, our dependence on 
foreign oil has tripled during 
the last 15 years. 

The job before us is critical. 

We must find new energy 
here at home. 

Standard Oil and other energy 
producers have the know-how 
and the manpower to do the 
job. But it will take national 
policies that allow energy 
producers to be able to make 
long-range financial 
commitments. Finding new 
energy won't be easy, and it 
won't be quick. We have to be 
in a position that holds promise 
for private investment, because 
more expensive technology and 
more capital than ever will 
be needed. 

What's at stake is the food to 
keep America growing. 

Our job is you. 


STANDARD 



Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
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When you’ 
as serious 
music as you are 
about sports. 


ONKYO 

When you judge your equipment solely 
on the basis of performance, you're very 
serious about your sport. 

The same standards apply when you're 
serious about music. 

You'll choose the Onkyo Quartz- 
Locked AM/FM Receiver. It's strictly for 
people who can appreciate the superior differences. And there are many. 

The exclusive TX-4500 is the ultimate in drift-free and distortion- 
free FM reception. It has an output of 55 watts RMS per channel, both 
channels driven at 8 ohms, from 20Hz to 20kHz with no more than 
0.1% Total Harmonic Distortion. 

In addition, it also features ACCUTOUCH Tuning... an important 
innovation that automatically fine tunes itself by locking in on the 
strongest station signal for perfect FM reception. 

The Onkyo Quartz-Locked Receiver: when you're as serious about 
music as you are about sports. 

Write to Onkyo today for more information and the name of your 
nearest dealer. 

ONKYO (J.S.A. CORPORATION 

Eastern Office: 25-19 43rd Ave.. Long Island City. N Y. 11101, 212-729-2323 
Midwest Office: 935 Sivert Drive. Wood Dale. III. 60191.312-595-2970 
Canada: Sole Distributor. Tri-Tel Associates. Ltd.. Willowdale. Ontario. Canada M2H2S5 
Onkyo manufactures a complete line of professional quality receivers, tuners, amplifiers and speakers. 
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RECEIVER 


BJ8MAIL 

by RICK TELANDER 


MAN GOES HOME TO THE SEA, AND HANS 
HASS IS UNEASY ABOUT THE RESULTS 


"All life on land is life in exile," proclaims 
the Austrian-born underwater adventurer 
Hans Hass at the beginning of his book. Men 
Beneath the Sea (St. Martin's Press, S12.95). 
It is only natural, therefore, that man should 
return to where he and all animals began. 
The return here is not meant literally: rather 
it is a return with fins and tanks, as divers — 
the rubber-suited creatures Hass has dubbed 
"menfish." 

Under sections entitled "Inva ion," “Ex¬ 
pansion" and "Consequences," Hasschron- 
icles the history of menfish from the early 
1900s to the present. He relates step by step 
the evolution of "artificial lungs" from the 
first pure-oxygen “self-contained-underwa¬ 
ter-breathing apparatus"—from which the 
word "scuba" was derived to the sophis¬ 
ticated mixed-gas tanks in use today. He 
devotes chapters to underwater photogra¬ 
phy, treasure diving and geography. And, of 
course, he takes time out to tell some whop¬ 
ping tales about sharks, creatures he de¬ 
scribes as "sensitive, indeed almost high- 
strung." There are more than 40color photos 
of divers and rare marine animals (which 
may explain the book's price). 

Hass himself made his first dive in 1937 
and was struck by the potential of the ocean. 
He did not foresee that that potential might 
be ill-used. Indeed, he admits to unthinkingly 
encouraging underwater hunting in his ear¬ 
ly writings. By now such hunting has become 
not so much sport as an ugly fad—one that 
has decimated reefs worldwide. 

The point is that no one knows what will 
happen as man intrudes more and more into 
the underwater world. What, for instance, 
are underwater laws ' And what of under¬ 
seas morality? T he current use of friendly 
whales and dolphins for government espio¬ 
nage and bomb planting seems to approach 
the limits of exploitation. 

As have Cousteau and others, Hass pleads 
for responsibility and moderation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, his writing bristles with words like 
"conquest,” "invasion" and "battle"— 
terms of aggression traditionally used by 
Westerners approaching a new frontier. 

His hope, nevertheless, is that manfish will 
be "spiritually transformed" by his new sur¬ 
roundings, that from the sea he will receive 
"a certain wisdom, a different way of think¬ 
ing, judging and making decisions." Given 
our record on land and our brief history un¬ 
der water, such character reversal would 
appear to be a long shot. END 
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READERS’ 

BONANZA! 


Get up to 

50% off 


on your choice of these 
outstanding publications. 


Take a good look at these popular 
magazines. Then take a look at the prices 
below. Bonanza! You may select as 
many as four of these titles at our special 
introductory rates—up to 50% off! Use 
the attached card to order or write to: 
Magazines at Discount. P.O. Box 2703. 
Boulder. Colorado 80302. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU SAVE: 


BOATING—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S4.50 

I Regular rate S9.00) 

BUSINESS WEEK—1 YEAR (51 ISSUES). YOU PAY ONLY S21.50 

(Newsstand rate $51.00) 

CAR & DRIVER—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S3.99 

(Regular rate: S7.98) 

CYCLE—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S3.99 

(Regular rate. S7.98) 

CYCLE WORLD—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S4.49 

(Regular rate: S8.98) 

FIELD & STREAM—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S3.98 

(Regular rate: S7 95) 

FLYING—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S6.99 

(Regular rate: $9.98) 

MONEYSWORTH—1 YEAR (26 ISSUES). YOU PAY ONLY S3.88 

(Regular rate S5.00) 

PLAYBOY—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S10.00 

(Newsstand rate $16.00) 

POPULAR ELECTRONICS—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S6.99 

(Regular rate: $9.98) 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S4.49 

(Regular rate. $8.98) 

PSYCHOLOGY TODAY—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S6.00 

(Regular rate: S12 00) 

SKIING—1 YEAR (7 ISSUES). YOU PAY ONLY S3.49 

(Regular rate S6.98) 

STEREO REVIEW—1 YEAR. YOU PAY ONLY S3.99 

(Regular rate: $7.98) 

TENNIS—11 ISSUES. YOU PAY ONLY S3.77 

(Regular rate: $6.42) 

TV GUIDE — 32 ISSUES. YOU PAY ONLY S7.39 II card IS missing, write to Magazines at Discount, a division ot Zitt-Davis Publishing Co.. 

(Lowest available rate) P O Box 2703. Boulder. Colorado 80302 













pinion steering. You avoid tough situations 
before they develop. 

Because the engine is mounted 
sideways, the Civic is small on the outside, 
big on the inside; it has room for four 
people. And parking? Parking’s a cinch. 

Things happen quickly — without 
warning—on city streets. You need to stop 
—right now. So we gave the Civic power- 
assisted front discs in a dual-diagonal 
safety braking system. 

And maybe best of all, the Honda Civic 
CVCC comes with the brilliant Advanced 
Stratified Charge Engine. It runs on any 


Built to take on 
the city. 

The Honda Civic. 


The Honda Civic was born and bred 
for the city. It is city wise-city tough. 
Designed specifically for people who do 
most of their driving around town. 

So. To make it nimble in city traffic we 
gave it front wheel drive and rack and 
















YUL 

BRYNNER 



Enjoy two 
great 
performers 


LAUDER’S 
SCOTCH 


Lauder's is 
the fine Scotch that 
doesn't cost like 
a fine Scotch. 


Lauder's lets any host 
turn in a great 
performance. 

86 PROOF 


Authentic Scotch 
Dollar (Crown) minted 
between 1603-1625 
Symbol of Lauder s value 


»T. ® 

LAUDERS 

SCOTCH 

irr/r/ 


cii; 


♦ 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc . Peoria 







• • 



Tune to 1000 on your AM dial—and enjoy the Beautiful One. 
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grade of gas—regular, low-lead or no-lead 
—wilh no need for a catalytic converter. 

And it got an EPA certified 32 mpg in the 
city, 43 highway* 

IT you drive in the city, you need the 
City Car: the Honda Civic. 

There are over 600 Honda Civic dealers 
all over the country. Test own a Honda 
Civic soon. It’s an unforgettable experience. 

CVCC, Civic und llondumalic are Hondu trademarks. 

• 1976 Anirricnn Honda Motor Co.. Inc. 

‘EPA mileage estimates. Avg.4- Si 5-speed halchbuck/scdan models. 

The actual mileage you gel will vary depending on the type of driving you 
do, your driving liublts. your car's condition und optional equipment. 
Combined milcugc based on Federal Highway Administration estimates: 

55% city driving, 45% highway driving conditions. 

'*Manufacturer's suggested rcluil price plus lux, license, transportation 
charges, oplionul equipment, untl dealer's prepurulion charges. Shown 
wilh optional mag style wheels and 13" steel-belted radial tires S388.40. 




EPA 

Mileage Estimates* ] 

Civic CVCC I488cc 

Price 4 * 

Hwy. 

City 

Combined 
Hwy. & City 

Sedan (4-Spccd) 

S2979 

42 

32 

36 

Hatchback (4-Spced) 

S3189 

42 

32 

36 

(Hondamalic) 

S3349 

33 

25 

28 

Wagon (4-Speed) 

S3419 

37 

26 

30 

(Hondamalic) 

S3579 

32 

24 

27 

5-Speed c«ccpi*c«*ir.) 

S3469 

47 

35 

40 

Hatchback (Calif. Model) 

S3469 

44 

31 

36 

Avg. Scdan/Hatchback (4- & 5-Spd.) 
Civic 1237CC (Not avail, in Calif.) 

43 

32 

36 

Sedan (4-Speed) 

S2729 

41 

28 

32 

Hatchback (4-Speed) 

$2939 

41 

28 

32 

(Hondamatic) 

S3099 

30 

24 

27 ] 


What the world is coming to. 
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A little bigger 
car from Honda. 

9 

The Accord. 


'VALUE'- THAT POOR, OVERWORKED, EXHAUSTED. CLAIM HAS 
44 mpg hwy/31 city* (EPA estimates), CVCC engine, 5-speed transmission, 



Accord and CVCC arc Honda trademarks. ■< 1976 American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. 

*Ynur actual mileage will vary depending on the type of driving you do, your driving habits, your car’s condition and optional equipment. 
^Manufacturer's suggested retail price plus lax. license, transportation charges, optional equipment not shown, and dealer’s preparation charges. 





FOUND A REASON TO GO ON LIVING. THE NEW HONDA ACCORD. 
luxury interior and more standard features than any car at its price. $3995.' 

























































Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


DEATH KNELL? 

The decision by Lord Killanin and the 
Executive Board of the International 
Olympic Committee to give in to Can¬ 
ada's insistence that athletes from Tai¬ 
wan not be allowed to compete under 
the name “Republic of China” was cold¬ 
ly practical. Killanin and the IOC un¬ 
doubtedly agonized over their move, but 
at this late stage they really had no choice. 
It was either keep Taiwan and destroy 
the Games, or abandon Taiwan and keep 
the Olympics alive. 

So the Olympic movement survives, 
but the precedent set last week is om¬ 
inous. In 1980, before the Moscow 
Games begin, will the Soviet Union de¬ 
cide which countries may compete? Will 
it bar Israel so as not to offend the Arab 
nations? Will it keep Chile out? What if 
mainland China is in the IOC by then 
and Sino-Russian relations are particu¬ 
larly strained, as they so often are? Will 
the Soviets keep their archrivals from 
competing? 

The Soviet Union has promised that 
it will admit all countries sanctioned by 
the IOC. but Canada—or, at any rate. 
Canada’s Olympic Organizing Commit¬ 
tee—promised the same thing. Political 
considerations are overcoming sporting 
ones, and the Games arc drowning in 
the nationalism that, admittedly, enhanc¬ 
es the competition. If it is not controlled, 
if national interests are not subordinated 
to the basic concept of sport—the play¬ 
ful combat of the arena—these Montreal 
Games may well be the last we will ever 
have. 

DOWNGRADING 

You can’t call it a scandal because no chi¬ 
canery was involved, but track and field 
followers have been shaken by a couple 
of developments in Los Angeles. The pro¬ 
posed remodeling of the Coliseum to suit 
the needs of the pro football Rams—few¬ 
er seats but better ones, generally closer 
to the action—will require the removal 
of the huge arena’s famous track. Some 
of the most memorable races in the his¬ 


tory of the sport have been run in the Col¬ 
iseum. and it was the site of the artis¬ 
tically and financially successful 1932 
Olympics. Indeed, if the IOC had not in 
its wisdom voted the 1976 Games to 
Montreal, this weekend’s opening cere¬ 
monies would be taking place there in 
Los Angeles instead of in the still-un¬ 
finished stadium in Canada. 

With the Coliseum track apparently 
gone, the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia felt it ought to tone up the run¬ 
ning facility in its own Cromwell Sta¬ 
dium and made plans to put in a Tartan 
surface. But to the discomfort of Track 
Coach Vern Wolfe and Trojan diehards, 
the expensive new track is designed to 
have only six lanes instead of the eight 
or more that a major meet requires. What 
this would mean—if the plan is carried 
through—is that USC, winner of 26 
NCAA track and field championships, 
could never hold a national meet on its 
home turf—or home Tartan—or, for that 
matter, host a big invitational meet or 
even a Pacific Eight conference cham¬ 
pionship. In blunt words, it would be a 
minor league track for a major league 
school in a major league city. 

BATTLE OF THE SEXES 

Chris Evert’s flat-out statement that the 
Women’s Tennis Association, of which 
she is president, will girlcott next year’s 
Wimbledon unless the prize money is 
equal for both sexes has prompted some 
comments from Arthur Ashe. As a lead¬ 
er of the men's Wimbledon walkout three 
years ago, Ashe is no stranger to united 
action by a group of players, but he dis¬ 
agrees with Evert. 

“I think the men are worth more,” he 
says. “I don’t think that’s chauvinistic, 
it’s just honest. I believe in the market¬ 
place. If Muhammad Ali were to fight 
Jerry Quarry, should they both get the 
same amount? Ali is the attraction and 
must get more.” 

Wimbledon officials agree with Ashe, 
declaring that the men are the superior 
performers, play longer matches (best 


three sets out of five instead of the wom¬ 
en’s best two of three) and are the better 
gate attraction. Ashe says the women's 
threatened action would inevitably lead 
to the men having their own tournament. 
Such splitting of Wimbledon into sep¬ 
arate divisions might settle the argument 
as to which sex is worth more money, 
but it would diminish the best tennis 
tournament in the world and fragment 
even further a sport that is already 
spreading itself too thin. 

There must be a better solution. Your 
serve, Chrissie. 

ROYAL PAIN 

Prince Philip of Great Britain is pres¬ 
ident of the International Equestrian 
Federation and father of one of the more 
prominent members of Britain’s Olympic 
equestrian team, which makes some of 
his recent remarks on horses and drugs 
all the more interesting. Would a prince 
lie? 

Drugs are “enormously used” in 
equestrian competition. Prince Philip de¬ 
clares. “Go into the stables at any of these 
international events.” he says, “and see 



all the needles, mysterious bottles and 
powders. You don’t know what they are, 
but you have a pretty good idea. Pep¬ 
pers for jumpers, tranquilizers for dres¬ 
sage horses, and so on. But you can’t take 
action without proof, and you don’t sec 
anybody using a needle.” 

Because of pressure from the eques¬ 
trian authorities, drug tests will be ad¬ 
ministered for the first time to all horses 
in the Olympic equestrian events in Mon¬ 
treal. "We had a hell of a job trying to 
get it over to the Olympic people that it 
was horses, not riders, that should be test- 
coniinued 
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DUNLOP 

BRINGS YOU THE 
MORE AFFORDABLE 
STEEL BELTED RADIAL 


A steel belted radial 
at fiberglass prices— 

The Dunlop Gold Seat 

Each of the world's three big¬ 
gest tire makers offers a pop¬ 
ular-priced radial tire. Only 
Dunlop's is steel belted. The 
other two are fiberglass. The 
Dunlop Gold Seal Radial has 
two full width steel belts, a 
30,000 mile Limited Tread 
Wear Warranty, and a price 
that usually means fiberglass 
belts* 

Two full width 
steel belts 

That's two full width shoulder- 
to-shoulder steel belts. Not 
fiberglass. Not just a single 
steel belt under the middle of 
the tread. And the radial body 
plies are the same top-quality 
polyester used in our higher- 
priced Elite* Steel Belted 
Radial. 

Gold Seal RadiaTDeluxe Poiyglass ’Details and a copy of Dunlop's 30.000 

Radial Champion Radial mile Limned Tread Wear Warranty are 

(actual footprints—size GR78-15) available on request. 

& nKJISTMjOM* 

' THE TIRE PROS 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N Y 14240 



Wider footprint 

That’s not all. The Gold Seal 
Radial has a low, flat profile, 
and a wider footprint than its 
major competitors. Here are 
reproductions, to scale, of 
sections of the actual footprints. 


3 * 3 * 5^55 
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30,000 actual miles 

The Gold Seal Radial has 
delivered its warranty mile¬ 
age—and more—throughout 
hundreds of thousands of 
miles of road testing. In a typi¬ 
cal consumer usage test- 
conducted by an independent 
testing agency—the four Gold 
Seal Radials shown were 
driven an actual 30,000 miles, 
under varying highway condi¬ 
tions. At the test’s end, tread 
groove measurements at tread 
wear indicators showed only 
54% average wear* 



unretouched photograph-Dunlop Gold Sea' 
size GR78-15-30,000 actual miles 

Steel at fiberglass prices. 

The Dunlop Gold Seal Steel 
Belted Radial. Check it out at 
your Dunlop Tire Pro. 





Insure yourself first, 
then sign up the family 
at a bargain rate. 


New York Life’s 
Family-style 
Policy. 

If you’re the 
family’s major bread¬ 
winner, you need life 
insurance first. 

But, like more and 
more people today you 
may want protection on 
other family members, 
too. 

Good news. 

New York Life's 
family-style policy— 
with a Spouse and 
Children’s Insurance 
Rider — lets you insure the 
the whole family for little more 
than it costs to insure you alone. 

Say you buy a $25,000 New York Life cash 
value policy. 

Your spouse can get up to $25,000 of 
decreasing term insurance for less than $26 a 
year for each $5,000 of coverage at age 25. 
After age 25, the coverage declines—but the 
cost is still far less than your spouse would pay 
for an individual policy of his or her own. 

At no extra cost, each child who qualifies 
would get up to $5,000 of level term insurance 



LIFE 

INSURANCE 

POLICY 


under the same policy. And no matter how many 
children you may have, there’s no increase in 
premium. 

A similar Children’s Insurance Rider is avail¬ 
able fortheone-parentfamilyat an even lowerrate. 

Family-style. It’s just one of the creative 
approaches to life insurance that your 
New York Life Agent can suggest to 
assure your family’s financial security. 

See him or her, soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 




New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010. Life, Health. Disability Income, and Group Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 














SCORECARD continued 


ed,” says the prince. The IEF’s veteri¬ 
nary manual lists some 18 “forbidden 
substances” and also bans other things 
capable of “unfairly affecting” a horse's 
performance. 

Butazolidin, the anti-inflammatory 
medication that brought about the dis¬ 
qualification of Dancer's Image after he 
had finished first in the 1968 Kentucky 
Derby, is not included among the banned 
substances, and Prince Philip is in ac¬ 
cord with that decision. Indeed, the 
prince, now 55, took Bute himself to pro¬ 
long his polo-playing career after his 
wrist was afflicted with arthritis. 

“By taking Bute I was able to play polo 
longer than I would otherwise have been 
able to do,” he says. “I didn’t play better 
polo—unfortunately, no. But it did al¬ 
low me to use my wrist and continue to 
play. Then I came off it, and my wrist 
was stiff and sore just where it had been 
before. 

“Bute does not change a horse’s abil¬ 
ity. I see it as a safety valve for horse own¬ 
ers in competition, a therapeutic agent 
that allows a horse to compete that would 
not otherwise be able to do so. Without 
it, people might use de-nerving [cutting 
nerves, usually near the hooves], which 
is far more dangerous. Or otherwise you 
might have to shoot them." 

RULEOFTHREE 

If you had to guess how well Tampa Bay 
and Seattle will do this fall as NFL ex¬ 
pansion teams, you might venture some¬ 
thing like 0-14, or possibly 1-13, right? 
However, a look at past performances in¬ 
dicates the new boys are going to do 
somewhat better. 

Consider the records of the five ex¬ 
pansion teams that joined either the NFL 
or the old AFL during the past 15 years. 
In 1961 the brand-new Minnesota Vi¬ 
kings upset the Chicago Bears in their 
first-ever regular-season game, followed 
that triumph with seven straight defeats, 
then beat both the Baltimore Colts and 
the Los Angeles Rams in the last five 
weeks of the season. The Vikings that 
first year were 3-11. 

In 1966, the first Super Bowl season, 
the NFL added the Atlanta Falcons and 
the AFL the Miami Dolphins. The Fal¬ 
cons started out by losing nine straight 
but then stunned the NFL by knocking 
off the New York Giants, the Vikings 
and the St. Louis Cardinals in a four- 
week period and finished their maiden 


year with a 3-11 record, too. The new 
Dolphins lost five in a row, upset the 
Denver Broncos and Houston Oilers in 
successive weeks, lost six more, then end¬ 
ed the season by beating the Oilers again. 
Their season record? Good old 3-11. 

A year later the New Orleans Saints 
joined the NFL and lost their first seven 
games, but they beat the Falcons, the 
Philadelphia Eagles and the Washington 
Redskins in the last half of the season to 
finish—what else?—3-11. 

Finally, in 1968, there was Cincinnati, 
the last expansion team before this sea¬ 
son’s newcomers. Paul Brown’s Bengals 
set pro football on its ear by winning 
two of their first three games (beating 
the Broncos and the Buffalo Bills) and 
then settled down. In their last 11 games 
the Bengals beat only the Dolphins to 
end up with—yes—3-11. 

You can fly in the face of fate, if you 
want. As for us, we're trying to figure 
out who the three patsies are that the 
Buccaneers and Seahawks are going to 
trample. 

CALIFORNIA CRICKET 

They played a game of cricket at a “Brit¬ 
ish Day" in Van Nuys, Calif, recently, 
which rather confused Bill Murphy, a Los 
Angeles newspaper photographer. A lo¬ 
cal cricket fan named Dick Howe volun¬ 
teered to explain the game to Murphy and 
sent him the following note: “You have 
two sides, one out in the field and one in. 
Each man that’s in the side that’s in goes 
in and when he’s out he comes in and the 
next man goes in until he’s out. When 
they are all out, the side that’s out comes 
in and the side that’s been in tries to get 
those coming in out. Sometimes you get 
men in and not out. When both sides 
have been in and out including the not 
outs, that is the end of the game.” 

In his next lesson Howe might explore 
the nuances of googly and silly mid-on. 

X-RATED 

Old handbooks on camping always 
warned about snakebite and usually gave 
an illustrated explanation of how to cope 
with it. Prominent in recommended first- 
aid procedures were Xs slashed across 
the fang punctures in order to open the 
wound. The next step was to suck out 
the venom, either by mouth or by using 
small suction cups that the prudent 
camper carried in his snakebite kit. 

Dr. Gabe Mirkin. who does a sports- 


medicine column for The Washington 
Post, wrote recently that such treatment 
is ridiculous, that studies show almost no 
venom is removed from a snakebite 
wound by the slash-and-suck method. In¬ 
stead. Mirkin referred us to Dr. Tom 
Glass of San Antonio, who says “con- 
strictant bands” should be placed above 
and below the wound and the bitten area 
covered with ice enclosed in a plastic bag. 
The victim should be taken to a hospital 
as quickly as possible. The offending 
snake, if it can be captured or killed, 
should be brought along, too; it may turn 
out to be nonpoisonous, which makes 
things easier all around. 

Dr. Robert E. Arnold, who has writ¬ 
ten a book about treating bites and stings 
of venomous creatures, takes issue with 
Mirkin and Glass. He calls “constrictant 
bands” tourniquets and says, “Tourni¬ 
quets should not be used in the initial 
treatment. ... They are dangerous." He 
is against first-aid use of ice, warning that 
“ice treatment ... should not be done 
by lay people. Damage to the limb may 
be made worse and amputation may be 
necessary.” And he adds. “Do not waste 
time hunting for the snake. Few physi¬ 
cians are able to identify most snakes.” 

Considering the difference of opinion 
as to what the proper treatment is, the 
best advice seems to be: don’t get bitten. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Mike Cuellar, the Baltimore Orioles' 
Cuban-born lefthander, on how he tried 
to copy the Detroit Tigers' rookie sen¬ 
sation. Mark Fidrych: “I talked to the 
ball in Spanish, but I found out it was 
an American ball.” 

• Gene Mauch. of the Minnesota Twins, 
who is in his first year as an American 
League manager: “I’ve seen more infe¬ 
rior umpiring so far this season than I 
saw in 16 years as a manager in the Na¬ 
tional League." 

• Bobby Murcer. San Francisco Giants’ 
outfielder, on batting slumps: “You de¬ 
cide you’ll wait for your pitch. Then as 
the ball starts toward the plate you think 
about your stance and then you think 
about your swing, and then you realize 
the ball that went past you for a strike 
was your pitch.” 

• Betty Richardson, after her third-place 

finish in the Delaware amateur golf tour¬ 
nament: “This game is 80% mental, and 
if you can conquer it mentally, you’ve 
gothalfofitbeat.” eno 
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AT LAST, HE’S OUT OF THE 


Johnny Miller has been claiming he is 
not Just one of the boys but the equal of 
Nick/aus. And at the British Open, he 
proved far more than a match for Jack 

by Dan Jenkins 


And on the last day Johnny Miller cut 
ears and tail. 

There may never be a stranger and 
more confounding British Open golf 
championship than the one played last 
week on the combustible links of Royal 
Birkdale in Southport, England. Down 
where the breezes off the Irish Sea ran 
into a heat shield, ultimately—and may¬ 
be inevitably—a young Spaniard ran into 
the blaze of a Johnny Miller intent on 
confirming himself as a superstar and 
measuring up to all those Sears ads. 


In this Open, dust and flames and 
smoke hovered in the air instead of the 
traditional fog and mist, and for most of 
the time the handsome, bewildering 
Spanish chap was mucho contento in the 
lead while Miller and everyone else was 
playing the role of El Perspiro or El 
Grumpo because of the uncharacteristic 
weather and a course that was gradually 
turning to crust. 

For three rounds 19-year-old Sever¬ 
iano Ballesteros (phonetically, Severree- 
anno Bal-us-staire-us) led the champion- 
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Spain's 19-year-old Severiano Ballesteros was in 
the brakes, but not broken, until the final round. 

CROWD 


ship with a remarkable exhibition of 
putting and slashing shots out of thick¬ 
ets and up and over towering dunes. He 
shared the first-day lead with two other 
impostors, an Irishman and a Japanese, 
but when he gouged out a second 69 on 
Thursday he was alone at the top. 

And when his miracles continued 
through the third round, even though he 
was one on one in a pairing with Miller 
and no longer hidden in the pack, there 
was a temptation to think that one of 
the major surprises in the entire history 
continued 




OUT OF THE CROWD continued 


of sport might, just might, be about to 
lake place. El Ouimet at Brookline? 

But then Severiano Ballesteros fell 
prey to catastrophe, and Johnny Miller, 
gaining control of himself, started firing 
one of those 66s he produces now and 
then. The world may not hear more from 
Severiano Ballesteros, he of the strong 
left grip, the wristy swing, the whiplash 
of a full swing and the nose for always 
finding the golf ball in the bushes. But 
the world heard what it has been wait¬ 
ing to hear from Johnny Miller since he 
sent everyone into collapse with his last- 
round 63 to win the 1973 U.S. Open. 
Now he has a second major triumph, and 
that is what he needed to go along with 
the royalty of his stride and the assump¬ 
tion—his own—that he belongs in a cat¬ 
egory with Jack Nicklaus. 

In fact. Miller’s rounds of 72-68-73- 
66 for 279 buckled the field of this Brit¬ 
ish Open, and as he won by six strokes 
he enjoyed the luxury on the last several 
holes of slinging Slazenger golf balls to 
the crowds as he left the various greens. 
A day earlier he had slung his visor to 
the barren putting surfaces and kicked 
at it. An old Sam Snead, with whom Mill¬ 
er was sharing a house, had given him a 
lecture. “You don’t throw your cap to 
the ground, son,” said Sam. “That's not 
you. Hit golf shots is what you do best.” 

Johnny himself said before the start 
of the last 18. “I’m playing as good as I 
can play. I’m two behind Sevvie but I 
have to consider I’m really in the lead. I 
have to think he’s going to hit the ball 
somewhere he can’t find it.” 

There was no particular shot that won 
it for Miller. It was more a case of the 
Spaniard’s game suddenly eroding. And 
this juiced Miller up for the birdie-eagle- 
par-par-par-birdie-birdie finish that he 
strapped on the last seven holes when 
something slightly less torrid was what 
others such as Nicklaus and Raymond 
Floyd had in mind. 

Looking back on his shabby play in 
the third round, when he was first paired 
with Ballesteros and they each shot 73. 
Miller said, “I let his scrambling get to 
me. and my own game went out of con¬ 
trol. He’s a good kid, though. He wears 
Johnny Miller slacks." 

The strangeness of the tournament 
probably was caused by the place and 
the weather. British Opens are infinitely 
more normal in Scotland. But Royal Birk- 
dale is in England. 

Southport lies on the sea a bit closer 


to the docks of Liverpool than the old cot¬ 
ton patches of Manchester. In character, 
Southport combines Atlantic City and St. 
Petersburg, the dunes and scrub around 
the roller coaster mixed in with the Vic- 
toriana of a rather elegant retirement re¬ 
sort. Huge homes, antique shops and rare 
book stores are also part of Southport. 
Everything has seen better days, of 
course, like the Empire itself—and the 
heat wave drew vivid attention to this 
fact. It seemed to be another time in his¬ 
tory, as the golfers, led by the Nicklaus 
family, gathered on the lawn of the mas¬ 
sive Prince of Wales Hotel every eve¬ 
ning in search of a breeze while the ho¬ 
tels and restaurants ran out of ice, then 
water, then ice again. The windows re¬ 
fused to open and dust formed a filter 
over the late-setting sun. 

Brush fires had never been a part of 
the British Open before. In all, there 
would be six, the first on Monday, a prac¬ 
tice day. The largest and most danger¬ 
ous flared during the opening round of 
the tournament when a cigarette touched 
oflT flames in the gorse, wildflower and 
buckthorn near the 1st fairway and be¬ 
hind the 2nd tee. 

The fire threatened the grandstand at 
the 18th and caused a 30-minute delay 
in play as smoke rose over the course. 
Momentarily, it seemed to be a possi¬ 
bility that the whole tented village would 
go up, taking all those unnecessary Prin¬ 
gle cashmeres with it, not to mention the 
hit of this year’s exhibition, a $2,000 Ca¬ 
nadian sealskin golf bag, an item that 
looked so peculiar most any American 
golfer would not know whether to stick 
a club inside it or give it a platter of Ten¬ 
der Vittles. 

Most of the talk at the 105th British 
Open was about the "imbalance" of the 
Royal Birkdale course. Even under con¬ 
ditions that might have been considered 
normal—the gale winds Arnold Palmer 
won in back in 1961—it is not a layout 
cherished by anyone. Not the players, the 
press or perhaps even the Royal and An¬ 
cient. It is difficult to warm to a course 
whose design has been changed so of¬ 
ten. and which now has wound up with 
a peculiar par of 34-38—72 (it was a par 
73 when Lee Trevino won five years ago). 
The first 12 holes are fairly similar par- 
45 and par-3s, either long or short cav¬ 
erns among the dunes. And all four of 
the par-5s are held back until the final 
six, with the prevailing wind usually help¬ 
ing on all but one of them. Thus, par for 



the last six holes was generally thought 
to be 3 under, at least, with the compet¬ 
itors hitting 230-yard five-irons and pray¬ 
ing for the right bounce. 

Proper British Open weather is that 
which the British like to say is “unfit for 
anyone but a dog or a Scot." The only 
sign of it was in Friday’s third round 
when the welcome rains came and it got 
cool for about five hours. Both the weath¬ 
er and the Spaniard made Johnny Miller 
feel "soggy.” But before and after that it 
was a case of slowly watching the golf 
course die. 

Somebody said the Birkdale greens re¬ 
sembled camouflage jackets. Nicklaus 
couldn’t get a feel for the brown spots, 
for the speed of them. The fairways were 
a mottled green and yellow and the 
cracked earth created an unusual num¬ 
ber of ground-under-repair areas. The 
players spent half their time dropping 
balls over their shoulders, free of charge. 

It was the ground-under-repair rule 
that led to the embarrassment of the U.S. 
Open champion Jerry Pate, who was 
playing in his first British Open. Years 
from now, when people look at the rec¬ 
ord book and see his rounds of 73-71- 
87. they are likely to think that he caught 
pneumonia the third day. Jerry Pate will 
remember it as the lime he caught a "case 
of the R and A” and missed the cut. 
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Jackie Nick/a us carried Dad 's bag and burdens. 


His trouble really began in the second 
round when he was very much a com 
tender. After his tee shot at the par-5 
15th, Pate was in ground under repair, 
hopeful of getting the gimme birdies on 
the road home that might even give him 
the lead. In ground under repair, nor¬ 
mally, the golfer is allowed a free drop 
two club-lengths from the area, no clos¬ 
er to the hole. But a rather militant R 
and A official on the scene told Pate he 
had to go 60 yards backward to a special 
drop area in high grass, an act which of 
course would deny him the opportunity 
to reach the green in 2, and thus blow 
the birdie he wanted and needed. 

“Is this ground under repair?” Jerry 
asked nicely. 

“Yes, it is,” said the official. 

“Then I can drop right here,” Pate 
said. 

“No you can’t,” said the R and A. 

“Why not?” Jerry asked. 

“Because you’ve just been told you 
can’t," said the R and A, and that was 
all there was to it. 

When the experience was repeated on 
Friday, Pate lost his composure, made a 
double bogey, began kicking at the dust 
and then tried to see how badly he could 
play. He later made an 8. and four more 
double bogeys, and it called to mind that 
every young player has his rank side, and 
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Jerry Pate’s simply came out suddenly 
and uncontrollably. 

That evening, as he sat laughing about 
his exhibition in the Prince of Wales, he 
was told that his career had further fol¬ 
lowed the lines of Jack Nicklaus’. Pale’s 
first pro victory had been in the U.S. 
Open, as had Jack’s. And Nicklaus’ first 
and only rank performance had been in 
his first British Open the same year, 1962. 
Jack hadn't missed the cut at Troon that 
year, but he had tried to, stubbornly 
hacking in the bushes of the 11th hole 
for a 10 and a humiliating 80. “Hey, that 
makes me feel better,” Pate said. “But I 
wish I hadn’t done what I did.” 

If Jerry Pate had been trying to win 
the child-of-the-week award, he had no 
chance against a 14-year-old caddie 
named Jackie Nicklaus. When the elder 
Nicklaus’ regular British Open caddie, 
Jimmy Dickinson, injured a foot tendon 
on the hard sod before the championship. 
Jack gave the bag-toting job to his old¬ 
est son rather than fly over his Amer¬ 
ican tour caddie, Angelo Argea. 

Jackie held up well under the spot¬ 
light. and he never tired from lugging 
around his father’s 8,000-ton bag, as ev¬ 
idenced by the fact that after the tour¬ 
nament’s second round Jackie had him¬ 
self driven over to Blackpool so he could 
see what it was like to play Royal Lyth- 
am and St. Annes, another of the cours¬ 
es on the British Open rotation. 

Jackie knew everything to do, every 
proper place to be. “I didn’t have to tell 
him anything,” his father said. “When 
you saw us talking out there. I would usu¬ 
ally be explaining to him why I had hit 
the shot I’d hit. For his own experience.” 
The only real embarrassing moment for 
Jackie came in practice when he was 
shagging eight-irons for the contender. 
Backing up for one. he stepped in a 
hole—a rabbit scrape, perhaps—and fell 
down backward. 

Because of the nature of the courses 
and the conditions, British Opens tend 
to sear into the memory especially au¬ 
dacious golf shots. For some reason, Birk- 
dale seems to produce an abundance of 
such recollections. There is, after all. the 
monument in stone and bronze to Ar¬ 
nold Palmer, commemorating a five-iron 
he struck into the wind and onto the old 
15th green, taking with it a bush and a 
half acre of brush, to rescue a par and pre¬ 
serve his victory. There is no plaque but 
there should be on Birkdale’s 6th for the 
five-wood that Lee Irevino hit in 19/1, 


which won him his first of two British 
Opens, a blind screamer of more than 
250 yards that came to rest within two 
feet of the flag for a birdie on maybe the 
toughest hole in Britain—a hole that led 
to Ballesteros’ undoing. Last week Jack 
Nicklaus hit such a shot at Birkdale in 
the third round that kept him well in con¬ 
tention, and it cries out for description 
because of its uniqueness. 

Jack was playing the par-5 17th, and 
he had driven into the calf-deep right 
rough and he badly need a birdie. Nick¬ 
laus took out a six-iron and you could 
no more see even a glimpse of the ball in 
the grass than you could see his shoes. 
Later Nicklaus confessed it was the hard¬ 
est swing he had ever taken at a golf ball. 
Laying open the face of the club. Jack at¬ 
tempted what he described as an inten¬ 
tional “flying cut.” The ball soared an 
incredible 245 yards— two hundred and 
forty-five yards with a six-iron, mind 
you—and it reached the green only 20 
feet from the pin. 

While it was a golf shot for the ages, 
it merely led to the thing that kept Nick¬ 
laus continually out of range of Miller 
and the championship, another putt that 
singed the cup rather than dropping in. 

What was left for Nicklaus was a tie 
for second with the unpredictable Span¬ 
iard, who, after all his messing about, 
closed with eagle-birdie and won that 
thunderous roar of approval that only 
comes from the grandstands at a British 
Open. It was the fifth time Nicklaus had 
been a runner-up in the oldest of the Big 
Four championships, this against his two 
victories, both of which have come in 
Scotland. 

Nicklaus was those distant six strokes 
behind Johnny Miller at the end, how¬ 
ever. which is what happens when you 
give Miller an opening and find him 
swinging well. Jack needed to put pres¬ 
sure on Miller earlier in the week, and 
earlier on the final day of Saturday, and 
he never really did. 

In effect, this was Johnny Miller’s tour¬ 
nament after the second round when he 
found himself trailing Ballesteros by only 
two strokes. Sooner or later a clump of 
some weird botanical species had to 
claim one or two of those wild shots the 
young Spaniard kept hitting. A triple bo¬ 
gey at the 11th did it for sure. 

It had taken a while but it finally hap¬ 
pened, and when it did Johnny Miller 
was there to strike his own match to not 
so jolly old Birkdale. end 
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SAVOIR DIDN’T FAIRE 
BUT EQUILEO DID 

French horses finished one-two at the International Trot. The best the U.S. could do 
in the $200,000 race was third with a highly irritable and pregnant Trotting Mama 

by Douglas Looney 


O utside New York’s Roosevelt Race¬ 
way last week, a marquee encour¬ 
aged passersby to see the international 
rot. That wasn’t actually what the peo¬ 
ple in charge had in mind, though in view 
of the eventual results of the 18th In¬ 
ternational Trot, Americans could agree 
fully with the sign’s sentiment. Track 
management was unable to explain the 
case of the missing T, but said that it 
should be excused since it was close to 
being correct. “Close,” of course, is what 
racing is all about, the racetrack being 
the principal forum for excuse-making 
about what would have been, could have 
been, or should have been. 

Indeed, the race itself—this country’s 
premier international trolling competi¬ 
tion and second in importance in trot¬ 
ting circles only to the Hambletonian— 
offered plenty of excuses for everyone. 
Beginning with the mile-and-a-quarter 
distance. For the two U.S. horses. Mead¬ 
ow Bright and Savoir, and the Canadian 
entry, Snegem Flight, that was a bit long, 
the mile being the standard distance here. 
For the two French horses, the two Ital¬ 
ian entrants and the Swedish hope, how¬ 
ever, the distance was a trifle short. They 
would have preferred something on the 
order of a mile and 5/16ths. France’s Bel- 
lino II, the big betting choice at 3 to 5, 
would have especially liked that distance. 
Bellino’s idea of a really fun time would 
be to trot from New York to North Da¬ 
kota and back. 

The second French horse in the race 
had a less grandiose scheme for amusing 
himself, but most of the 33,929 fans who 
crammed themselves into Roosevelt on 
a perfect summer evening were not aware 
of it. In fact, most of them had never 
heard of Equileo, who had never run on 
this continent before. Too bad. For this 
unsung beast went ofT at 19 to 1, never 
got close to the rail—where everyone 


knows a horse must trot to win—was ig¬ 
nored by the track announcer as he was 
back in fourth and fifth for most of the 
way, and at the finish was, of course, first. 
That ended a stretch of four straight In¬ 
ternational wins by American horses. 

All of which was way too much for 
Equileo’s by then jubilant trainer and 
part owner. Pierre Ddsird Allaire, who 
had insisted before the race, “I tell you, 
I will be very, very disappointed if Equi¬ 
leo doesn’t win. Believe me.” Because 
people in polite circles at important races 
do not snicker at other human beings, lis¬ 
teners were obliged to turn their backs 
and smother their laughter in handker¬ 
chiefs. For reasons too many to count. 

First, and the main consideration, ac¬ 
cording to those who claimed to know, 
was that Driver Bernard Froger was in¬ 
experienced on the shorter oval. The In¬ 
ternational was, in fact, Froger’s first 
drive ever in the U.S. Plus, in 17 pre¬ 
vious races against Bellino, Equileo had 
managed to lose every time. Plus, well, 
Equileo just wasn’t that much of a horse 
(his best mile rate this year was 2:03.1, 
slowest in the field) and he might have 
slipped into complete oblivion had it not 
been for the other part owner, actor Alain 
Delon. France's answer to Robert Red- 
ford. Nevertheless, Froger had a state¬ 
ment before the race: “My horse is just 
as good as anybody else’s.” Time to hit 
the handkerchiefs again. 

At which time Allaire strolled to a bet¬ 
ting window and plunked down $1,000 
to win and $1,000 to place on the critter 
he purchased five years ago for $4,500. 
Later he tried not to gloat as he collect¬ 
ed his $24,000. For the more timid, a $2 
win ticket on Equileo paid $40.60. Only 
three other horses went off with more 
betting disrespect than Equileo, and none 
of them returned a cent. 

This year’s big disappointment was 


Bellino II, whom horsemen like to hy¬ 
perbolize as the greatest French export 
since Bardot. Last year he won 12 of 18 
races, this year II of 13 (his other fin¬ 
ishes were a second and a third). He has 
lifetime earnings of $1,530,965 and, be¬ 
fore the International, was only $ 129,662 
short of the alltime money record set by 
another French marvel, Une de Mai. 

Admittedly, there were reasons to 
wonder about Bellino. He was not in his 
best form. But, experts said, he was in 
plenty good enough shape to win. In fact. 
Bellino’s people gave the feeling that they 
thought it was kind of cute that Equileo 
had been doing little for three months 
but training for this race on a special half- 
mile track. 

One potential problem was that Bel¬ 
lino is so big he does not perform well 
on the tight corners of half-mile Amer¬ 
ican tracks. To remedy that, tracksiders 
speculated he would operate somewhere 
in the middle of the track, which would 
add to the distance he had to cover (he 
could cope with that) but allow him to 
negotiate the turns more easily. That 
problem disposed of, everyone fell to tell¬ 
ing Bellino stories, such as how he sup¬ 
posedly had a fear of flying before it was 
a dirty book and how, sad to tell, word 
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was out that Bellino might have more af¬ 
fection for his male friends than for lady 
visitors. 

Driver Jean-Ren6 Gougeon flew into 
town shortly before the race, patted Bel¬ 
lino (he hadn’t sat behind him for more 
than two weeks, which caused another 
trainer to sniff. “If Bellino wins. I say it 
will be in spite of his management”) and 
pronounced everything fine. When the 
horse came in second he changed his 
view. “For the last month he is just not 
the same horse as before,” he said. 

Which could be said about the Amer¬ 
ican horse, Savoir, who won the Inter¬ 
national last year, whipping Bellino, and 
is one of only four trotters to have won 
$1 million. In his first outing this year in 
early June, the 8-year-old brown gelding 
did a snappy 1:59.2 mile. But, inexpli¬ 
cably, in his last four trips he has fin¬ 
ished no better than fourth (he was sixth 
in the International) and definitely has 
lost his trot. There are those who think 
he popped his cork in that June excur¬ 
sion. But extensive blood tests in the days 
before the International failed to disclose 
any malady. Driver Billy Haughton in¬ 
sisted, “There’s nothing wrong with 
him." Clearly, however, there is. and al¬ 
though Haughton came away from the 


race grumbling that Italian Driver Ser¬ 
gio Brighenti, behind Delfo. had run into 
him and nearly knocked Savoir over. Bil¬ 
ly confessed, “Savoir really has lost a 
shade off his old self." Bettors who sent 
him off at 5 to I had to be putting their 
money on him for old times’ sake and 
past favors. 

The other American entry, the 4-year- 
old mare Meadow Bright, had a big 
chance and finished third, even though 
her troubles run from chronic arthritis 
to bad tendon trouble to the fact she is 
in foal. Now known as the Trotting 
Mama, she was a sentimental choice at 5 
to I. Who wouldn’t enjoy seeing a preg¬ 
nant lady defeat a man at anything? 
Never mind that Meadow Bright has a 
miserable disposition, which prompted 
her groom. Ted Gawrin. to remark, “She 
just hates people.” Biting and kicking are 
her most developed character traits. Del- 
vin Miller gave her a good trip, but she 
ended up boxed in behind Bellino, un¬ 
able to move even if she had had more 
move in her. 

Miller bred the horse, sold her a year 
ago for $175,000 and now estimates her 
worth—thanks to several key wins, like 
the American Trotting Championship— 
at $500,000. Said Miller, “I’m tickled to 


death the mare did so well." Maybe, but 
after his hopes had been so high, the ex¬ 
perience did leave him leaning over a rail 
spitting in the dirt. 

No doubt Miller will remember the 
outing, for as the eight horses started 
their quest for a share of the $200,000 
purse (Equileo got $100,000. Bellino 
$50,000 and Meadow Bright $24,000), 
Mama was on top and led through the 
first quarter-mile. Then Bellino took the 
lead, setting a leisurely pace, with Mead¬ 
ow Bright hanging close. 

Added excitement was provided by 
Snegem Flight, whom the fans had 
pegged at 9 to 2. apparently bemused by 
the fact that he comes from absolutely 
undistinguished parentage in a sport 
where breeding is considered nearly ev¬ 
erything—although Bellino has other- 
side-of-the-tracks breeding, too, coming 
from a sire and a dam in their 20s (old 
for horses), neither of whom had raced 
seriously. Snegem Owner-Trainer-Driver 
William Megens (now you see how the 
horse got his name) admits his horse’s 
ability is a fluke, but he is having a high 
old time, because he remembers the days 
when he was working as a groom for $30 
a week, sending $25 of it home to help 
his folks and using the remaining funds 
to live on Rice Krispies and milk. Says 
Megens, "A man doesn’t have to make a 
lot of money, but he’s a lot happier if he 
at least gets a shot at it.” 

Snegem appeared at the three-quarter 
mark in the second spot, fell back, ap¬ 
parently spent, then showed up second 
again at the top of the stretch. But the 
company was too classy. Equileo began 
his move and was readily identifiable by 
the blur as he stepped past Meadow 
Bright and then Snegem, who ultimately 
finished fifth. Froger got out the whip 
and caught Bellino, too, winning by half 
a length in 2:33.3, more than two sec¬ 
onds off - the world record. 

Duke Iran from Sweden (33 to 1) was 
fourth (excuse: average horse who feuds 
with starting gate); one Italian horse. Del¬ 
fo (excuse: late arriving and had to en¬ 
dure quarantine in New Jersey), was sev¬ 
enth, and the other. Patroclo (excuse: 
terrible workouts), did not finish. Said 
Haughton: "What we learned was, Equi¬ 
leo was the best—tonight.” True, for 
Equileo had perhaps more excuses than 
anyone. Now he gets to save them. end 


At the finish, Bernard Froger drives 19-to-1 longshot Equileo past Bellino //. the prerace 3-to-5 favorite. 
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BIGWIG FLIPS HIS WIG IN WIGWAM 

Atlanta Owner Ted Turner is nuts about his Braves. Like them—and does he ever!—he chews Red Man. cries "Awwwrrright" 
and slaps palms. For his fans he has raced motorized bathtubs and entered a mattress-stacking contest by Ron Fimrite 


H ardy souls attempting conversation 
with Atlanta Braves Owner Ted Tur¬ 
ner sometimes experience the same sort 
of bafflement miscreants did in the old ra¬ 
dio days when speaking with Lamont 
Cranston. Not that Turner, who at 37 is 
also a television tycoon and internation¬ 
ally renowned yachtsman, enjoys the 
“hypnotic power to cloud men’s minds so 
that they could not see him,” that Cran¬ 
ston did in the guise of The Shadow. It is 
just that he, too, is never where you think 
he is when you are talking to him. 

Take last Friday. When first seen. Tur¬ 
ner was seated behind his office desk at 
Atlanta-Fulton County Stadium, natter¬ 
ing on about how he planned to main¬ 
tain a somewhat lower profile from now 
on, his concept of a low profile approx¬ 
imating Jimmy Carter’s. Then, poof, he 
was gone, his voice audible from two 
rooms distant: “Hey, Hope. I’ve got an 
idea. Hope, where are you?” When Tur¬ 


ner disappears, it is generally to seek out 
Bob Hope, his eternally patient and ca¬ 
lamitously named director of public re¬ 
lations. promotions and ticket sales, and 
burden him with his latest mad scheme. 
On this occasion, for example, he want¬ 
ed Hope to use the phrase "Not Too 
Shabby” on the stadium message board 
to commemorate some act of Brave her¬ 
oism—“not too shabby” being a club¬ 
house expression Turner now affects. But 
even when Hope is unavailable. Turner, 
in discourse, is largely invisible. He is 
not actually seeking to escape: he simply 
is too restless to observe the unspoken 
rule that one should remain within eye¬ 
sight as well as earshot. 

Apparently, only the sight of a Brave 
in uniform will root him to one spot, for 
in one of his flights from his office last Fri¬ 
day he passed a window that looked out 
upon the playing field. Turner stopped 
and stood before it smiling proudly, like 


a father gazing on his first-born. “Isn’t 
that great?” he said. “Just look at ’em. 
Have you ever seen a happier bunch of 
guys?” To the untrained observer, the 
Braves, who were taking batting prac¬ 
tice, shagging flies and performing cal¬ 
isthenics, looked no more ecstatic than 
most ballplayers do at their chores. But 
Turner sees in these quite average play¬ 
ers visions of greatness, and indeed, if 
they can bring him to a halt, even for a 
moment, there must be more to them 
than meets the eyes. 

That night the Happiness Boys defeat¬ 
ed the Mets 5-3 on eighth-inning run¬ 
scoring singles by Willie Montanez and 
Ken Henderson. Turner was in his box 
alongside the Braves dugout, lustily 
chewing Red Man tobacco (a vice he 
picked up from his players), rising to his 
feet in ecstasy over the most routine 
Braves plays and happily signing auto¬ 
graphs for his neighbors in the stands 
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while thanking them for taking the trou¬ 
ble to be there. He did not, however, 
make use of the public-address micro¬ 
phone he keeps handy for those occa¬ 
sions when he feels compelled to address 
the multitudes. 

At the last out. he vaulted the railing 
onto the field before usher Walter Banks 
could open a gate for him. He met the vic¬ 
torious athletes as they jogged into the 


dugout, slapping hands and shouting, 
“Isn’t it great?” In the clubhouse he gath¬ 
ered up an armful of beer cans and dis¬ 
tributed them, cooing. “Awwwrriight.” 
with the proper inflection, further indi¬ 
cation of his assimilation of the language. 
He commiserated with Andy Messer- 
smith on some unfavorable publicity the 
pitcher had received that day in an At¬ 
lanta newspaper. “The papers would 
screw up a two-car funeral.” he advised 
the player who had struggled successfully 
against the reserve system. “I don’t read 
the papers," replied Messersmith. 

It is fashionable among baseball's new¬ 
er owners to make themselves much more 
accessible to the public than their lordly 
predecessors. San Francisco Giants co¬ 
owner Bob Lurie sits among the fans, 
daily risking their displeasure over the 
team’s cellar tenancy. Bill Veeck, on his 
return to the game, is the same lovable ec¬ 
centric, and Ray Kroc of San Diego, Brad 
Corbett of Texas and George Steinbren- 
ner of the Yankees are hardly reclusive. 
Not to mention Charlie O. But Ted Tur¬ 
ner, who is tall, lean, mustachioed and 
handsome, makes them all seem about 
as gregarious as Garbo. Braves Outfielder 
Ken Henderson has said. “The things he’s 
done have never been done before.” 

In Atlanta’s first home game, Hender¬ 
son himself was startled to discover that 
among those greeting him at home plate 
after his second-inning home run was his 
owner. Turner has also appeared on the 
field to help the ball girls sweep the bas¬ 
es between innings. At such times, he is 
not above dancing with them. Following 
Brave losses, he has collapsed atop the 
dugout, arms folded across his chest as 


if mortally wounded. On Memorial Day 
he finished second in a pre-game race of 
motorized bathtubs, grousing about be¬ 
ing crowded on the backstretch. and then 
in the eighth inning, when San Diego 
scored six runs, he reached for his mike 
and announced, “Nobody is going to 
leave here a loser. If the Braves don’t 
win tonight, I want you all here as my 
guests tomorrow. We’re going to be in 
big league baseball for a long time, and 
one of these days we’re gonna start beat¬ 
ing hell out of those guys who’ve been 
beating hell out of us.” Some 1.140 ac¬ 
cepted his invitation for the next night, 
and watched the Braves win 9-1. 

During another pre-game promotion. 
Turner entered into a collegiate mattress¬ 
stacking contest, throwing his own body 
onto the human pyramid. On July 26 he 
will ride an ostrich in a race against “all¬ 
comers." an event his long-suffering wife. 
Jane, has vowed to avoid watching, bury¬ 
ing her head in infield dirt if necessary. 
At Turner’s bidding, he and his players 
filmed a singing commercial for local tele¬ 
vision—“Come on out and see the Braves 
at your Atlanta teepee." Low profile? 

Turner’s dogged efforts to be consid¬ 
ered one of the boys in the clubhouse 
have done more than impoverish his vo¬ 
cabulary and stain his teeth with tobac¬ 
co juice. They have also gotten him in 
dutch with National League President 
Chub Feeney, who in May summoned 
Turner to his office in San Francisco and 
importuned him to cease playing poker 
with the players, to stop jumping onto 
the field during games, to abandon his 
plan to give his athletes incentive bonus¬ 
es and, for Heaven’s sake, to do some- 
continued 


On Fathers-Kids Day at County Stadium. Messersmith shoots the breeze with two oi his teammates' children. Fixtures are the Bleacher Creature and a bat I girl 




WIGWAM BIQWIQ continued 


thing about the lettering on the back of 
Messersmith’s uniform shirt. 

The shirt tale is long, but it comes out 
well. Early in the season a fan compli¬ 
mented Turner on the team’s new uni¬ 
forms but deplored the omission of the 
players’ names above the numbers on the 
backs of the shirts. Turner, new to base¬ 
ball and its ways, was thunderstruck by 
this oversight. Most teams, he learned, 
do have the names of the players on the 
shirts. After the game he hurried into the 
clubhouse and announced that from now 
on the players would have their names 
sewn on like everyone else. The reaction 
to this news was virtually imperceptible, 
save by Messersmith. The pitcher, ac¬ 
quired a few days earlier for a million dol¬ 
lars or so, explained that his name was 
too long for his shirt. The “M” and the 
“H” would appear on the sleeves, pos¬ 
sibly impeding his pitching motion. What 
to do? Messersmith proposed an alter¬ 
native. Instead of surnames, why not use 
nicknames? 

Within the week, the Braves took the 
field with such sobriquets as“Wimpy,” 


“Gallo.” “Prof,” “Heavy,” “Bird Dog" 
and “Mo" on their shirts. Messersmith 
appeared with “Channel” above his 
number. Andy (Channel) Messersmith? 
Can that be a nickname? No. the pitch¬ 
er wears number 17 and Turner, by the 
merest coincidence, owns the Channel 
17 TV station in Atlanta. The owner was 
delighted by his star’s show of affection 
for him. The league president was not. 
By appearing with Channel 17 on his 
back, Messersmith was acting as a kind 
of ambulatory billboard, said Feeney, and 
baseball does not approve of such bla¬ 
tant advertising. The “Channel” was out, 
Messersmith replacing it with “Bluto,” 
which he insists is his nickname, although 
it is also the name of Olive Oyl’s pe¬ 
rennial abductor in the Popeye cartoon. 

The issue was rendered academic a few 
weeks later when Messersmith, once 
again taking the lead, suggested to his 
teammates that maybe wearing nick¬ 
names on their backs had jinxed them. 
Their record at home with nicknames 
was an appalling 3-13. The players, for¬ 
ever superstitious, agreed. Off went the 


lettering. Since that day in mid-June the 
Braves have won 11 and lost eight at 
home. 

Turner has said he will always bend 
to his players' wishes in such matters, be¬ 
cause they are all “very good friends of 
mine,” even those, such as Darrell Ev¬ 
ans and Marty Perez, whom he traded 
away. His affection may not always be re¬ 
ciprocated, particularly at contract time, 
but many players feel rewarded by the 
buddy system. “Sure, he’s a millionaire 
with a new toy,” says Outfielder Jimmy 
Wynn, whom Turner acquired from the 
successful but much less lovable Dodg¬ 
ers. “I think he’s gonna be good for base¬ 
ball. He stands up and tells the fans, 
Thank You.’ And he's created a family 
atmosphere around here. 

“When you think about it, why 
shouldn’t we be a family? Wc eat and 
sleep together for nearly eight months 
out of the year. Ted Turner is an ex¬ 
citing guy. He wants to do everything to 
bring a winner to Atlanta.” 

Not all of his efforts are appreciated, 
though. When Turner purchased the 
continued 


LARCENY IS NOT IN HIS HEART 


F or the record, the count on Atlanta’s Earl 
Craig Williams Jr. was 2 and 2, one out, 
nobody on. bottom of the seventh, Atlanta 
leading Pittsburgh 4-1 at County Stadium as 
Jim Rooker looked in for the sign. On the 
next delivery, a curve inside, Williams hit a 
sharp grounder to Shortstop Frank Taveras, 
who rifled the ball to Willie Stargell in plenty 
of time. Two out, 6-3 if you’re scoring. The 
game was not halted and nobody rushed out 
to present Williams with anything. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Braves' journeyman catcher had just 
broken the alltime major league record for 
not stealing bases. The record previously had 
been held by another much-traveled catcher. 
Russ Nixon, and Williams had been slowly 
but steadily chipping away at it ever since he 
broke into the majors in 1970. 

In his 12-year career between 1957 and 
1968, Nixon had 2,504 at bats without steal¬ 
ing a single base, more than any player in the 
history of modern baseball. Williams’ final 
time up against the Pirates last Tuesday—his 
fourth at bat of the night—gave him 2,505. 
The record that Nixon had held for eight years 
now belonged to him. 

Afterward, in the joyous Braves club¬ 
house—joyous because Andy Messersmith 
had beaten the Pirates 4-2—Williams was in¬ 


formed that he had broken an alltime major 
league record. 

“What record?” he asked, scratching his 
head. "Most times grounding out to short¬ 
stop?" Learning the details, he was jubilant. 
“All right'.'' he shouted. “I’m in the record 
books again!” Williams was referring to his 
1971 National League Rookie of the Year 
Award. "I knew there was a reason why 1 
never stole!” 

Russ Nixon, who is now the first-base 
coach for Cincinnati, went into a mild state 
of shock when told that his mark had been 
shattered. (This was partly because he had 
had no idea that he was a world-record hold¬ 
er in anything.) “Holy cow," he kept saying. 

Before 1898 a runner was credited with a 
steal even if he just took an extra base on a 
hit—going from first to third on a single, for 
instance. In those days, therefore, it was much 
harder not to steal bases. In fact, a player 
who didn’t steal bases usually found himself 
playing for the Whippleville Wafers. Though 
the steal is generally regarded as a straight¬ 
forward offensive weapon. Herman A. (Ger¬ 
many) Schaefer, a onetime teammate of Ty 
Cobb, once tried a bit of subtlety. On second 
base and with a teammate on third, Schaefer 
lit out at full speed back to first, attempting 


to upset the catcher and pitcher and hoping 
his teammate could score in the confusion. It 
was shortly made illegal to run the bases in re¬ 
verse order. 

Ranking behind Williams (the only active 
player in the Top Ten) and Nixon in the Steal¬ 
less Sweepstakes are. with their at bats (one 
must keep in mind that these figures do not in¬ 
clude the number of times a batter reached 
base on a walk, a sacrifice, hit by pitch, etc. 
and then did not steal a base): Aaron Rob¬ 
inson (1.839), Al Ferrara (1,382), Bob Schmidt 
(1.305). Coco Laboy (1,247). Richie Schein- 
blum (1,218), Jack Hiatt (1.142), Chuck Esse- 
gian (1,018) and Manny Jimenez (1,003). ABC 
Monday Night Baseball commentator Bob 
Uecker. who played six years in the majors, 
ranks 14th with 731 at bats and no steals. Hon¬ 
orable mentions go to Dick (Dr. StrangegJove) 
Stuart, who had 3.408 consecutive at bats be¬ 
fore stealing a base and making himself inel¬ 
igible for the record, and to Gus Triandos— 
3.907 at bats, one steal. 

Maury Wills, who was one of the worst at 
not stealing bases, once said. “It’s just as im¬ 
portant to know when not to go as it is to 
know when to go.” If Wills’ theory can be 
applied to non-stealing, one thing can be 
said about Earl Williams: he knows when not 
to go. 

Does Williams have any advice for young 
players setting out to break his record? Of 
course. “You gotta work on getting a bad 
jump,” he says. Steve Weitzman 
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Why be a Bicentennial Bystander? 
Join the Ramada Regulars. 


American Express thinks that 
this is a great year for you and the 
whole family to see where history 
really happened—and to join the 
Ramada Regulars. 

Ramada Regulars are folks 
who prefer to stay at Ramada Inns 
when they travel. 

And they know that the Amer¬ 
ican Express Card is welcome at 
the more than 600 Ramada Inns 
around the country and the world. 

But that’s just one more reason 
why they keep coming back. 

There's more. 

There’s the family plan where 
kids 18 and under stay free when 
they share their parents’ room (no 


charge for cribs and only a small 
one for rollaway beds if needed). 

Ramada Regulars also enjoy 
the clean, comfortable rooms, the 
nice, family restaurants and the 
fun lounges—some even have 
live entertainment. 

Most Ramada Inns have swim¬ 
ming pools, many have play¬ 
grounds as well. 

And the service, it’s not only 
prompt and efficient—it’s polite. 

So, come on. 

Get out and take part in Amer¬ 
ica’s Bicentennial celebrations. 

And make a little history of 
your own. Come join the ranks of 
the Ramada Regulars. And don’t 


forget to bring along the American 
Express' Card. It’s always welcome 
at Ramada Inns 
all over the country. 

For reservations, SJHEBioSFSI 
simply phone your (fD<PF?E5S 
travel agent or any 
Ramada Inn. 



The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it 
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English Leather. 
For men who want 
to smell as good 
during the week 
as they do on 
Saturday night 



If wearing English 
Leather®Cologne makes 
Saturday night special, 
imagine what English 
Leather After Shave could 
doforthe rest of the week. 

So why not use both. 
That way the people you 
work with can enjoy that 
same famous, fresh, clean 
scent, asthe people you 
play with. 

English feather 

After Shave and Cologne. 

MEM COMPANY. INC., Northvale. N.J. 07647 

Cologne 4 or $4.50, 8 or $6 50 
After Shave 4 or $3.00. 8 or $4 50 
Available in Canada £1976 


Braves last January for $10 million, he 
was acclaimed by the Atlanta press as a 
savior. The fifth-place Braves had attract¬ 
ed only 534,672 fans at home in 1975, 
the lowest ever in their 10 years in At¬ 
lanta. The team had been up for sale, pos¬ 
sibly to interests that would take it out 
of town. Turner, the hometown million¬ 
aire, arrived bubbling with enthusiasm. 
“Losersville. USA,” he pledged, would 
soon become “Winnersville.” 

But he quickly ran afoul of the media 
by first firing the four-foot tall Donald 
Davidson as vice-president and traveling 
secretary, then demoting Executive Vice- 
President Eddie Robinson to consulting 
and scouting duties. Davidson, who 
joined the Braves nearly 40 years ago as 
a batboy. was a media darling, a drink¬ 
ing buddy of the reporters, the sort of 
“character” newsmen prize. Davidson al¬ 
most immediately found a job with the 
Houston Astros and thanked Turner for 
inadvertently driving him to “the best job 
I’ve ever had.” 

Robinson was also popular with the 
press, which credited him with engineer¬ 
ing the off-season player transactions that 
greatly improved this year’s team. His re¬ 
placement is John Alevizos, a soft-spo¬ 
ken former Red Sox executive, who has 
himself proved to be a competent whee¬ 
ler-dealer with his acquisition of Mon¬ 
tanez from San Francisco and Mike Mar¬ 
shall from Los Angeles. But Turner’s 
treatment of Davidson and Robinson 
seemed unusually lacking in compassion 
for an owner supposedly bursting with 
goodwill. 

Turner’s reputation for affability is 
well-earned, but as baseball fans are now 
learning and business associates and fel¬ 
low yachtsmen have always known, he 
can be tough. He is at his most truculent 
on the telephone, as was illustrated re¬ 
cently by a conversation he had with an¬ 
other television executive who had over¬ 
looked Turner’s station in the bidding for 
a new program. The poor man was treat¬ 
ed to the full Turner repertoire of avowed 
reprisals and laments of bad faith: “We 
go back a long damn ways. ... We’re 
your biggest customers south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line and east of California.... 
There’s gonna be some butts roasted be¬ 
fore this is over. ... You haven’t done 
right by a dear old friend who’s always 
done right by you. ... I’ll be in your of¬ 
fice tomorrow at one and you better have 
everyone there....” Was the show, some 
sort of country music vehicle, all that 
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valuable. Turner was asked. “Oh, it’s 
probably crummy," he said. “I’m not 
even sure I want it.” 

Turner, educated in private schools in 
Chattanooga and at Brown University, 
inherited his father’s outdoor advertising 
business 13 years ago and has since ex¬ 
panded it to include, by his count, “two 
television stations, two radio stations, 
two outdoor advertising agencies, one 
electric sign company, one direct mar¬ 
keting company, six baseball teams (the 
Braves and their farm clubs), one stadi¬ 
um club and a partridge in a pear tree.” 

Besides his gift for baseball lingo. Tur¬ 
ner has a formidable command of aph¬ 
orisms. dropping freely such pithy ob¬ 
servations as "Anyone who can run a 
ballclub can run General Motors” or “I 
don’t feel like a big mucky-muck and I 
know four kings on a first-name basis” 
and “Some things don’t need changing— 
the sunrise doesn’t need changing, moon¬ 
light doesn't need changing, azaleas don’t 
need changing, baseball doesn't need 
changing.” 

For a man who believes in the immu¬ 
tability of azaleas and the national pas¬ 
time, Turner has done much to change 
the Braves. Of last year’s starting lineup 
only Rowland Office in center field re¬ 
mains and, at 23, he looks.to be around a 
while longer. From May 23 to June 24 he 
assembled a 29-game hitting streak, the 
longest in the National League this year. 
But newer people have made significant 
contributions, too. Montanez, unhappy 
in San Francisco, has driven in more runs 
in 28 games with the Braves than he did 
in 60 with the Giants. Marshall, unhappy 
in Los Angeles, has five saves in 12 games 
with the Braves as against eight in 30 with 
the Dodgers. And Messersmith, who 
missed all of spring training after liberat¬ 
ing himself from his Dodger contract and 
shopping for a new owner, has returned 
to the form that has made him one of the 
game’s finest pitchers. Tom Paciorek, an¬ 
other Dodger refugee, is hitting .331. and 
Darrel Chaney, a former Red bench- 
warmer. is hitting .261 and fielding bril¬ 
liantly as a full-time shortstop. 

After a bleak early season, during 
which they lost 13 straight games, the 
Braves have rebounded to within five 
games of .500. Manager Dave Bristol, a 
tough Southerner, says the improvement 
will be even more pronounced in the sec¬ 
ond half of the season. “We’ve made 
some changes and we’ll make one or two 
more,” he says. “I’ve gotten to know the 
continued 
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The optional Silent- 
Shaft engine is most 
likely the quietest and 
smoothest 4-cylinder 
around. 


Standard power 
front disc brakes and 
variable-ratio steering 
for superb handling. 


Like all Chrysler built Row-through 

cars, Arrow is covered ventilation system 

by a warranty so strong helps keep tne windows 
we call it “The Clincher from fogging. 


Arrow can use 
leaded or unleaded gas. 


NEW PLYMOUTH ARROW has some important points 
every economy car could learn from. First, Arrow 
prices start at $3,175f. And that price includes 
extras you can't even order on Rabbit, Pinto, and 
Chevette. But if you want your Arrow packed with even 
more goodies, order an Arrow GS, priced at only 
$3,383f. Or a fancy Arrow GT at $3,748f. 

And Arrow's gas economy is also 
something to boast about. That's why we 
put it in those big numbers at the right. 

But economy doesn’t stop there. 

Arrow is made to be easily serviced, too. 

The oil plug and filter are accessible from above the 
engine. So, you can change the oil and filter yourself. 

And if you’ve ever listened to the radio in a 
four-cylinder economy car, you know the engine 
sometimes gets louder than the radio. Now comes 
Arrow’s available Silent-Shaft four-cylinder engine. 
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Talk about quiet, it's even q uieter and s moo ther 
than a six-cylinder engine. 

Just because Arrow is a little economy car, 
doesn't mean it has a little economy warranty. Read 
Arrow’s warranty and you’ll see what we mean: For 
the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler Corporation 
— dealer will fix, without charge for parts or 
labor, any part of our 1976 passenger cars 
we supply (except tires) which proves 
defective in normal use, regardless of 
mileage. You're only responsible for nor¬ 
mal maintenance like changing filters 
and wiper blades. And a warranty this strong just 
has to be called “The Clincher'.’ 

Congratulations. You’ve just finished “A Lesson In 
Arrow-Dynamics’.’ Now the test. Put down this book. 
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players and they’ve gotten to know me. 
There is a good attitude on this club, and 
the front office backs you all the way.” 

Turner has promoted furiously. On 
Sunday, nine couples were married in a 
mass ceremony on the field before a 
come-from-behind 9-8 win over the 
Mels, and professional wrestling bouts 
were held afterward. Oddly enough, Tur¬ 
ner was involved in neither attraction, al¬ 
though he had offered to wrestle sports- 
writer Frank Hyland of The Atlanta 
Journal, one of his proposed opponents 
in the ostrich race. Whatever he does, 
the fans seem to have responded to the 
Turner brand of show biz. In half a sea¬ 
son. the team has drawn within 28.000 
of last year’s total attendance. 

As a youngster. Turner played little 
baseball, preferring sailing, hunting and 
fishing. Until he bought the Braves he 
had seen but 20 games in his lifetime, 
and he did not become interested in the 
team until his television station began 
broadcasting the games. Such esoterica 
as the balk and the infield fly rule were be¬ 
yond him. But he is learning. Before his 
recent low-profile decision, he made all 
the road trips with the team, asking ques¬ 
tions of other owners and general man¬ 
agers, checking out stadium operations 
and polishing his knowledge of the rules. 

He decided to disengage himself slight¬ 
ly in the belief that his fraternization with 
the players only added to the pressures 
on them. “They were actually trying too 
hard.” he concluded. This past month he 
took several weeks off to race boats in 
Bermuda and Norway, though he was 
continually on the phone, asking for the 
scores. 

Few fans are more vocal and phys¬ 
ically active than the Braves’ owner. He 
will even battle his seat-mates for foul 
pops in the stands. They seem to love 
him all the more for his involvement. 
During Friday's game. Turner was ap¬ 
proached by a pudgy man in shorts and 
a rugby shirt. “I just want to thank you. 
Mr. Turner." the visitor said. "1 want to 
thank you for the great job you're doing 
for the city of Atlanta.” 

Turner seemed touched by the trib¬ 
ute. “Thank you," he said and then 
turned to his wife. “Isn’t that great?" He 
glanced up at the stadium message board. 
The words were there bold and clear: 
“Not Too Shabby.” 

“Awwrriight," said Turner. “Where’s 
that Hope?” And then he was out of sight 
again. end 
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(pollei 
defines 
precision 


Precision is a quality you can hear 
and feel, in the Rolleiflex SL35M. 
the new 35mm SLR camera which 
offers you painstaking German de¬ 
sign and a standard of precision that 
few cameras in the world can match. 
The SL35M comes i 
a new, rugged, profes¬ 
sional black body and 
offers the features the 
demanding photographer wants a large extra- 
bright finder with exposure indicators, lens f/stop 
readout and a diagonal split-image rangefinder, a short- 
stroke rapid advance lever and a host of other niceties you 
expect on a camera with the Rollei name 

Equally essential, equally precise, is the Rollei 35mm SLR 
system, including bellows, automatic extension tubes, lens 
adapters, microscope adapter, filters, hoods, cases and most 
especially the lenses themselves Focal lengths from 16mm 
through 200mm, all equipped for full-aperture metering 
Precision . . . it's a word synonymous with Rollei, now 
given new expression by the Rolleiflex SL35M. 
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MORE DARK CLOUDS OVER MONTREAL 


Even as the athletes began to arrive, the trouble-plagued XXI Olympic Games were confronted with two additional crises, 
host country Canada barring the Taiwanese team and Tanzania refusing to show up if New Zealand did by Frank Deford 


T he Olympic flame will be carried 
from Athens to Ottawa by laser 
beam. It will take one-twentieth of a sec¬ 
ond. Overland from there, in a more con¬ 
ventional way, the torch will be brought 
to Montreal and, should there be an 
Olympics, the flame will be taken into 
the magnificent new stadium on this Sat¬ 
urday afternoon, July 17,1976. 

Unfortunately, as it becomes easier to 
transmit the Olympic flame, it becomes 
more difficult to carry its meaning. Such 


Bayi was fit as a fiddle but had nowhere to run. 



divisiveness, such selfishness, such ran¬ 
cor as marked the warmups for the 21st 
modern Olympiad last week began to 
make it seem almost academic whether 
or not the Games would be played—un¬ 
less, of course, gold medals are given for 
self-righteousness, pettiness and grand- 
standing. Nor any longer is it sufficient 
just to smile and say, oh well, these little 
quibbles always pop up and are forgot¬ 
ten as soon as the athletes get to sweat¬ 
ing—nations will be nations, heh, heh. 
These disputes are never truly healed, 
and they only leave deeper wounds in 
the Olympic spirit. Because of Munich, 
Montreal has become a suspicious stock¬ 
ade town; because of past political in¬ 
cursions, the Olympics have become a 
place where opportunists can make a 
total shambles out of what once stood 
for good fellowship and excellence. Can¬ 
ada has spent $100 million on security, 
only to find out that the terrorists are 
within. 

At week’s end there were two major 
confrontations. Canada announced that 
the Republic of China could not com¬ 
pete under that name because the Do¬ 
minion only recognizes mainland China 
and, despairing, the Executive Board of 
the International Olympic Committee 
acquiesed. Tanzania declared that be¬ 
cause a rugby team from New Zealand 
had competed in South Africa, it would 


not enter its team—including the world- 
record holder in the 1,500, Filbert 
Bayi—unless New Zealand quit the 
Games. 

Other African nations indicated they 
might follow the Tanzanian example— 
as great a symbolic amputation to the 
Games as a whole as Bayi’s absence to 
his glamour event. Moreover, his gov¬ 
ernment has also prohibited Bayi from 
entering a series of post-Olympic races 
against his prime rival, John Walker of 


Killanin was caught in the middle of the furor. 
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New Zealand, and other top miters who 
are scheduled for Philadelphia, Helsinki 
and Edinburgh. We were all looking for¬ 
ward to the Dream Mile, and now that 
is exactly what we have, a mile to dream 
about. 

But the shocking IOC decision con¬ 
cerning Taiwan cuts deeper, to the very 
heart of the Olympic movement. It would 
be erroneous to think back on it as 
some passing squall, something vaguely 
contrived, like boxers going through pub¬ 
licity motions to build up a fight gate. 
It speaks directly to Olympic sovereign¬ 
ty—and all the louder because the next 
Games will be held in Moscow. 

Technically, when Games are awarded 
by the IOC, they are only granted to 
the petitioning city, but the country is 
obliged to offer its support. Essentially, 
the IOC becomes an independent ju¬ 
risdiction, a government in residence 
with control over its temporary con¬ 
stituency. The Canadian government, 
run by the Liberals, then as now. tac¬ 
itly accepted this well-recognized un¬ 
derstanding with tetters to the IOC when 
the Games were awarded in 1970. 

Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau wrote, 
“I ... extend to all who are associated 
with the Olympic Games a cordial in¬ 
vitation to visit us in Montreal in 1976.” 
His Secretary of State for External Af¬ 
fairs, Mitchell Sharp, wrote even more 
explicitly, “1 would like to assure you 
that all parties representing the Nation¬ 
al Olympic Committees and Interna¬ 
tional Sports Federations recognized by 
the IOC will be free to enter Canada 
pursuant to the normal regulations.” 
Now, presumably, the last five words 
of legalistic curlicue are the loophole 


by means of which Trudeau legitimizes 
his position. 

Lord Killanin, the president of the 
IOC, first learned of Canada’s intent to 
deny the Republic of China its name 
and flag on May 28, but the issue was 
not squarely faced until last Friday, July 
9, when several ROC team members 
were refused admission to Canada. Then 
all-day negotiations began in earnest at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal. 
Compromise proved elusive because 
each side argued a different rationale. 
Canada cited, well, politics—as in sports 
and politics don’t mix. The Canadians 
proclaimed the rather obvious existence 
of Red China and its 825 million souls. 
The IOC and the Republic of China re¬ 
mained just as intransigent, claiming that 
Red China, which is not, of its own ac¬ 


cord, an Olympic member, is not a fac¬ 
tor in the issue. All that counts is that 
the ROC is a member of the IOC in 
good standing, and that Canada had 
given its guarantee to accept every such 
party. 

Virtually all outside support flowed 
to the IOC and Taiwan. For example, 
even the International Rowing Feder¬ 
ation, which counts mainland China (and 
not island China) as a member, sided 
with the Olympians. The Canadian 
Olympic Association also argued against 
its own country and in the bargain even 
offered an analogy between Trudeau and 
Hitler. Canadians, who have suffered 
large amounts of bad publicity over their 
handling of the Games (could they even 
build that stadium on time?), have be¬ 
come particularly sensitive continued 
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about how their government’s arbitrary 
position will make them appear in the 
eyes of the world. When John Dief- 
enbaker. the former Conservative prime 
minister, toured the Olympic site last 
week, he mournfully said that he feared 
Canada would become known “as a 
country which broke its word.” 

So recently a much-admired nation, 
sympathized with for having to lie in the 
awful shadow of the awful U.S., Can¬ 
ada's language shenanigans are now mak¬ 
ing it an international figure of fun. Just 
as it tries to gloss over its French-Eng- 
lish disputes with a literal double¬ 
speak—style instead of substance—so is 
the Taiwan matter so much semantic em¬ 
broidery. Imagine all this fuss over a 
name. Besides, after so many years of 
moaning that it won't be dominated by 
the U.S.. it is strange, to say the least, 
that Trudeau would put his country in a 
position where it appears to be nothing 
more than a running dog lackey for 
Peking. 

It is all of a piece, anyway; so far the 
Olympics have succeeded mostly in dis¬ 
illusioning Canada and driving it apart. 
For the first time now. the English-speak¬ 
ing are beginning to say out loud that 
maybe everybody would be better off if 
Quebec just took a walk. Those from out¬ 
side La Belle Province are especially un¬ 
happy about having their tax money go 
to pay for the greater glory of Montreal 
and Quebec Originally, the Games were 
budgeted to break even at a cost of $310 
million. But there was a slight miscal¬ 
culation of about 500%, and everybody 
is going to have to dig deep to pay off loss¬ 
es on what has become a $1.5 billion 
boondoggle. Souvenir salesmen have 
even had a hard time peddling Olympic 
trinkets to their out-of-province country¬ 
men. and under pressure of the Olym¬ 
pics, the unions and the languages have 
made unbecoming noises. Air controllers 
want French spoken at all Quebec air¬ 
ports, and ethnic-related tensions are in¬ 
volved in a potential TV technicians’ 
strike that could, if it takes place, black 
out television coverage of the Games. 

The opposition party, the Conserva¬ 
tives. have leapt on the Taiwan issue. In 
Parliament one day last week, Diefen- 
baker and his successor as party leader, 
Joe Clark, took on Trudeau. “The world 
has moved on since the right honorable 
member was prime minister.” Trudeau 
retorted archly. 

Across the floor, Clark shouted back. 


“Yes, it has. In his day commitments 
were honored.” 

But the government remained unyield¬ 
ing. After a full day of sessions on Sat¬ 
urday. Assistant Undersecretary of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs. Andre Bissonette, an¬ 
nounced. “We are not prepared to allow 
the public proclamation in Canada of 
anyone under the name of the Republic 
of China.” 

On Sunday, with a heavy heart, the 61- 
year-old Killanin announced that the 
IOC had capitulated to Canada. He said 
that the decision to go on with the Games 
was made in the interest of athletes from 
all over the world who had been pre¬ 
paring for the Olympics, in some cases 
for years. Accusing the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment of a breach of faith, he thun¬ 
dered. "The whole world is absolutely 
fed up with politicians interfering with 
sport." 

In an attempt at a compromise, the 
IOC made a last-minute suggestion that 
the Taiwanese march in the opening cer¬ 
emony with a plaque bearing the letters 
IOC instead of their national flag. Tai¬ 
wan refused. “We will not give up our 
principle.” a team spokesman said. 

The Taiwanese have endured a num¬ 
ber of reversals in the past few years, suf¬ 
fering the enmity of everybody from the 
United Nations to the Little League, but 
they have just gone on about their busi¬ 
ness. This time, though, they have a lot 
of friends. "Of all the raw deals we’ve 
had. this one tops them all,” said Thom¬ 
as Hsueh (pronounced Shea). 

He is the captain of the ROC yacht¬ 
ing team, and as he spoke he was sitting, 
in of all places, the Olympic Village, in 
the appointed office of the Republic of 
China; a sign on the door so designated 
it. Hsueh’s credentials list him as from 
the Republic of China. All official ma¬ 
terial makes similar references to just 
such a place. Private citizens call 
him up on the phone and apologize for 
their government; athletes stop him to 
commiserate. 

Hsueh and a handful of other team 
members carry dual passports (Hsueh 
went to the University of Colorado and 
lived for many years in the States), and 
they had come quietly into the Domin¬ 
ion before all the hell broke loose. On Fri¬ 
day the bulk of the team was stopped by 
Canadian orders in the U.S., and the ath¬ 
letes were scattered about, awaiting 
word. The largest contingent found its 
way to Boston, where, coals to Newcas¬ 


tle, they were provided with a tour of 
Chinatown. 

In the face of the China crisis, the IOC 
would not even bother to discuss the Af¬ 
rican demi-crisis when it boiled over late 
last Friday. It came as something of a sur¬ 
prise, since the New Zealand matter had 
been broached a few days earlier in Mau¬ 
ritius at the annual summit meeting of 
the Organization of African Unity, there 
eliciting only the rather mild opinion that 
the 48 member states might “consider” 
boycotting the Games. 

It was Tanzania that forced the issue, 
finally deciding to act alone, specifically 
protesting the presence in South Africa 
of the New Zealand All Blacks as “open 
approval by New Zealand of the mur¬ 
derous acts” of the recent Soweto riots 
in which 176 died. The statement con¬ 
cluded: “To exclude from the Games 
countries which fraternize with South 
Africa is the greatest contribution man¬ 
kind can make in reaching a peaceful so¬ 
lution in South Africa." 

It took another day before Nigeria, the 
largest and most powerful black African 
nation, suggested that other African 
countries would probably fall in line. (At 
week's end. only Mauritius had done so.) 
Certainly, there was no chance that New 
Zealand would pull out on its own. Bill 
Holley, the New Zealand chief of mis¬ 
sion, pointed out that in his country ath¬ 
letic federations have no connection with 
the government, nor with one another. 
To put this in perspective, the All Blacks 
rugby team is simply an independent en¬ 
terprise equivalent to. say, the World 
Championship of Tennis, which is incor¬ 
porated and located in Dallas and which 
annually sends a number of its contract¬ 
ed players to compete in a WCT tour¬ 
nament in Johannesburg. Will Tanzania 
and other African nations now be con¬ 
sistent and boycott all U.S. teams because 
Arthur Ashe competes in South Africa? 

Rather poignantly, the remarks of 
New Zealand's Holley and those of Fil¬ 
bert Bayi were of a kind. Said Holley. “1 
think Tanzania and the other African na¬ 
tions have failed to consider the athletes, 
like Bayi, who have trained so hard for 
years for these Games.” 

In Dar es Salaam, Bayi, obviously dis¬ 
tressed, said, "Four years of training have 
gone for nothing." Then, circumspect, he 
added quickly, “But the government had 
to do what it did." 

The other athletes were disappointed, 
to be sure, but they went about their 
continued 
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any time you're hungry', anywhere. 
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spicy, pizza, bacon, or salami. 

Then, while you're waiting for a 
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DARK CLOUDS continued 

training, secure in their youth that fool¬ 
ish old men would not keep them all from 
competing. Often as not. the talk was less 
of global issues and more of their crea¬ 
ture comforts. 

The Montreal Olympic Village, which 
is really the Olympic High Rise—19 sto¬ 
ries of neo-Nebuchadnczzar—is conve¬ 
niently located only a couple of blocks 
from the stadium complex, but it hardly 
provides the luxury accommodations of 
Munich. Toilets promise to be a constant 
topic of conversation, which toilets al¬ 
ways are only when there are not enough 
of them. There are not enough. One 
apartment, jammed with a dozen Amer¬ 
ican girls, has only one bathroom—one 
toilet, one washbasin, one shower/tub. 
There was general speculation that this 
crowding might benefit the athletes of 
the poorer countries, who are not so ac¬ 
customed to such luxuries as private 
plumbing. 

But the quarters are certainly not un¬ 
agreeable. For the first time, they are air 
conditioned, each apartment has a color 
TV set, and each competitor his own 
locked trunk. Not surprisingly for such a 
gourmet city as the Paris of North Amer¬ 
ica, the Olympians’ food—especially the 
salmon—has been praised extravagantly. 
Let’s keep politics out of food. 

It would have been easy for the U.S. 
to bivouac its team just over the border 
in Plattsburg and run in the competitors 
like relief pitchers from the bullpen, but 
the American officials felt it unfair to 
deny our athletes the rare Olympic ex¬ 
perience. Alas, the High Rise appears 
about as international as a spring week¬ 
end at Iowa State. The competitors are al¬ 
most indistinguishable, dressing virtually 
exclusively in track suits, jeans and bath¬ 
ing suits. 

All these handsome young people look 
and act so much alike that local Cana¬ 
dian ethnic groups, in the quaint native 
dress of their forefathers, must be 
brought to the Olympic High Rise to in¬ 
ternational the place up. The other day, 
when a Hungarian dance troupe was 
trucked in from the suburbs, Japanese 
photographers were tripping all over the 
real international athletes in their uni¬ 
versal attire to take pictures of the Que¬ 
bec ringers. 

But overlaying the High Rise, the play¬ 
ing venues and downtown is the social 
smog known euphemistically as “super¬ 
vision.” Security. Or, let us be honest: 
the 21st modern Olympiad, Operation 
continued 
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DARK CLOUDS continued 

Alpha to the Mounties, is a little police 
state. There are many more soldiers and 
cops—16,000—than athletes, and while 
London sprang for less than $5,000 in se¬ 
curity costs in 1908, the price tag here 
for keeping the athletes alive will exceed 
$100 million. 

If it costs so much for the world to safe¬ 
ly amuse itself with "Games,” can it pos¬ 
sibly be worth it? In Bromont, 45 miles 
from Montreal, where most of the eques¬ 
trian events will be held, the towns¬ 
people, some of whom refer to them¬ 
selves as “prisoners," must wear photo 
ID cards about their necks in order to 
gain the privilege of walking down their 
own streets. One Olympic official, deliv¬ 
ering an urgent message to the Argen¬ 
tinian team there, was accosted for park¬ 
ing in an unauthorized spot, and because 
he was unable to explain himself in 
French was beaten and had his arms 
roughly twisted by the police who ac¬ 
costed him. The sympathetic response 
from a police spokesman was that the 
gentleman was lucky that the incident 
did no\ happen dming \he Games, as then 
“he could have been shot.” 

In Montreal, at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, where the bigwigs are sequestered, 
luggage is searched, and all visitors must 
enter through metal detectors; sometimes 
they are frisked as well. Sentries toting 
semi-automatic weapons abound at im¬ 
portant sites, and here and there guard 
dogs prowl, sniffing for explosives. Mon¬ 
treal is an armed camp; Canada is split 
at home, insulted abroad. The Olympics 
are making it possible for countries 
around the world to talk of hate, and to 
work out four years of aggressions. Said 
New Zealand's Bill Holley, “I think one 
thing is certain: we are no longer com¬ 
peting to make friends.” 

At least one man still puts on a happy 
face: Mayor Jean Drapeau, the bold lit¬ 
tle dreamer who brought the Games to 
Montreal as the ultimate tribute to his be¬ 
loved city. The mayor still talks about 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin and his orig¬ 
inal Olympic ideals. “The Olympic flame 
will be kept burning in Montreal,” Dra¬ 
peau says, his eyes twinkling, as the sun¬ 
light streams into his office salon. “The 
Olympics don’t close on Aug. 1. Oh, the 
competition does, but I did not dedicate 
13 years of my life to two weeks of com¬ 
petition. The spirit of the Olympics will 
stay with us, stay with Montreal, stay 
with Quebec, stay with Canada.” 

Godhelpthemallifitdoes. end 
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The author, who finished fourth in the 1972 Olympic marathon at Munich, admits that the Games are 
imperfect but, in a personal reminiscence, finds assurance that despite the thorns they are worth continuing 


T hey are certainly flawed, these 
modern Olympic Games. If it is 
their ideal to bring together the 
finest athletes on the planet, to create the 
toughest possible competition, then their 
structure and rules are peculiar indeed. 
There is that nettlesome distinction be¬ 
tween eligible amateurs and prohibited 
professionals, a vestige of 19th-century 
class discrimination that either makes 
hypocrites of Olympians or keeps them 
pure—pick one. Selection of athletes by 
country guarantees some of the best will 
stay home, and some of the worst will 
take part, as well as allows governments 
to freight athletes with the political bur¬ 
dens that have so troubled these Games. 
The International Olympic Committee 
itself, an autocratic body that carefully 
chooses its own succession, seems un¬ 
able or unwilling to come to grips with 
the Games’ problems of growth and ex¬ 
pense. The last bastion of noblesse oblige 
(17 of its 76 members are titled), the IOC 
has grown irresponsible, blithely skim¬ 
ming its operating funds from television’s 
millions while requiring little in the way 
of cost control from Montreal’s organiz¬ 
ers, who now are more than $1 billion 
over budget. 

The dream of many Western ath¬ 
letes—an open Olympics run by the ath¬ 
letes themselves or by administrators of 
their choosing—cannot supplant the 
IOC’s spectacle without support from the 
Communist nations, which are satisfied 
with things as they are. Thus major im¬ 
provements seem far away, and each 
Olympic experience will remain almost 
entirely unpredictable, defined as much 
by its accident of participants, spectators 
and locale as by official intent. Beneath 
the patronizing umbrella of the IOC, the 
Games are varied and ambiguous, strik¬ 



ing each participant or spectator differ¬ 
ently, providing each with memorable 
moments from their maelstrom of beau¬ 
ty and pain, courage and disappointment. 

The Olympics then are an imperfect, 
threatened preserve, but with such 
chances, such opportunities that one is 
compelled to return, even after witness¬ 
ing Munich’s horror. William Exum, the 
head manager of the 1976 U.S. track 
team, says, “I believe the greater the joys 
of competition, the more those in the up¬ 
per echelon of officials can be forgotten. 
Let us keep our attention on the sense of 
what we are attempting.” 

Even that spans all categories. The car¬ 
nival of Olympic athletes—that unwieldy 
mixture of thick, scarred wrestlers, soar¬ 
ing basketball players and dainty, pre¬ 
cise gymnasts—is not a microcosm so 
much as a selection of deviates, prod¬ 
igies illustrating the diverse ultimates in 
human development. Some never seem 
to distance themselves from the obses¬ 
sion that has brought them to the Games. 
A weight lifter, perhaps, sees his perfor¬ 
mance as far more than the display of a 
skill; it is a way of life, an embodiment 
of a driving vision of power. Some, those 
haunted by the necessity to win, never 
understand that upon waking the morn¬ 
ing after the contest we are all equal 
again. 

When I was an Olympian, as my 
event—the marathon—approached, I 
prayed only to do my best, feeling that 
to hope for victory when there were 42 ki¬ 


lometers of rough road to cover was 
somehow presumptuous.' I realize now 
that I was freed by this, that driving to 
the limit with a full appreciation of the 
odds against winning allowed me entry 
into a splendid region, filled with won¬ 
derful performers, at peace even as we 
ran. When Frank Shorter won our race 
in Munich, he did not throw his hands 
skyward at first, but clasped them to his 
head, saying to himself, "My God, what 
have I done?” 

In Mexico City in 1968 the IOC ruled 
that only five athletes from each country 
could march in the closing ceremonies. 
As this seemed proof that the IOC had 
ceased to understand even Olympic foun¬ 
der Baron de Coubertin’s creed that the 
important thing is not winning but tak¬ 
ing part, the ostracized athletes, upon dis¬ 
covering a section of the stadium moat 
unprotected by steel spikes, determined 
to crash the festivities. Mexican soldiers 
filled the moat, but were wedged aside 
by the New Zealand and Harvard row¬ 
ers, who held them at bay with cries of 
Thermopylae Pass while the rest of us 
leaped down and helped each other 
scramble up to the field. Suddenly waves 
of Mexican security men broke upon us, 
burly mustached troops disguised as Boy 
Scouts, swinging long poles. 1 was caught 
by two of the police and carried back in 
the direction of the moat. I struggled free, 
my clothes torn, one shoe ripped away, 
and ran for the infield. There the official 
delegation from one of the African na¬ 
tions—tall men in flowing white robes— 
parted and stood with their arms raised, 
tents waiting to receive me. As I reached 
them I was wrapped in a warm sweet¬ 
ness among swirling gowns and great 
dark bodies. That was Olympic sanctu¬ 
ary. Let us pray it is recoverable. 

CONTINUED 
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READY OR NOT 
HERE THEY COME 

Markedly improved overall, the U.S. men’s team has an excellent 
chance to win 16 of the 23 track and field events at Montreal 

BY KENNY MOORE 


A s a lens can scorch a page with 
sunlight, so the Olympics fo¬ 
cus the world’s good wishes 
into killing pressure. Experienced com¬ 
petitors like George Woods, twice a sil¬ 
ver medalist in the shot, speak of the mys¬ 
terious discoveries occasioned by Olym¬ 
pic stress: “It is amazing how you can 
have performed this relatively simple set 
of movements hundreds of thousands of 
times, and you get to the Olympics and 
it feels wrong." There is amusement in 
Woods’ tone, a wry acceptance that per¬ 
haps explains why he is back for a third 
try. “In the Olympics, in this event, it’s 
not who rises to the occasion the best, 
but who crumbles the least. It’s the guy 
who stands up under the weight of it.” 

Woods bases his predictions for Mon¬ 
treal upon this hard reality. “The man 
who relies on raw strength, not intricate 
technique, will drop less in the pressure 
of the Games. If you’re nervous, you can’t 
fix things. The East Germans—and the 
Soviets’ Alexander Baryshnikov [who set 
a world record of 72' V/a" last week]— 
all have a lot of technique that really has 
to click. So does A1 Feuerbach. I pick 
the toughest guy in any competition and 
concentrate on beating him. In Montreal 
I’ll be concentrating on GeofT Capes of 

Wilkins in the discus, Jenner in the de¬ 
cathlon, Woods in the shotput, Glance 
in the 100 are good bets for gold. 


Great Britain. He’s big [6' 6". 310]. 
strong, with leverage. In fact, he’s sim¬ 
ilar to Wladyslaw Komar of Poland 
whom nobody expected to do much in 
1972. Komar won. and the lesson is keep 
your eye on these big strong guys.” 

Woods is one of the American men 
who are serious contenders for gold med¬ 
als in 16 of the 23 track and field events. 
Especially improved are those in the field; 
there are potential U.S. winners in the 
discus, pole vault, high jump and shot- 
put, all events won by Eastern Europe¬ 
ans in 1972, as well as in the long jump 
where Arnie Robinson could well replace 
Randy Williams as the gold medalist. 
Mac Wilkins, the new world record hold¬ 
er in the discus (232' 6") has won 16 of 
J 7 meets this year, losing only to Wolf¬ 
gang Schmidt of East Germany, who no 
doubt will mention that signal occasion 
when Wilkins steps into the ring in Mon¬ 
treal. Earl Bell and Dave Roberts gen¬ 
teelly have exchanged poles and the vault 
record (Roberts has it now. at 18' 8'/J") 
and excel under pressure. They’ll have 
to, because they face the vaulting Poles. 
Wladyslaw Kozakiewicz and Tadeusz 
Slusarski, both of whom cleared 18' 5 /*' 
this year. 

Dwight Stones is a sound choice in 
the high jump, endangered as much by 
teammate Bill Jankunis—who beat him 
in the Trials with a 7' 5 3 A "—as by Ser¬ 
gey Senyukov of the Soviet Union (7' 
5") and two Canadian 7' 4'/j" jumpers 


with up and down names. Greg Joy and 
Robert Forget. 

In the decathlon. Bruce Jenner will 
surely join in a glorious struggle with 
Russia’s Nikolay Avilov, with a world 
record certain to go to the victor. And 
the young American sprinters, Harvey 
Glance and Millard Hampton, eager and 
loose, may well surprise Valery Borzov, 
although Jamaica’s Don Quarrie is an¬ 
other matter. 

The 400-meter hurdles is an event 
which has seen remarkable performances 
in the last two Olympics—and it’s due 
for another. Uganda’s John Akii-Bua de¬ 
fends the title he won in Munich with a 
world record 47.82. but the U.S. sends a 
man of staggering talent. Edwin Moses, 
a junior at Morehouse in Atlanta, in his 
first serious year at the event, has be¬ 
come the only man in recent times to 
keep 13 strides between hurdles the 
whole way. When he reaches the second 
turn and everyone else changes to 14 or 
15. Moses rolls on by. He has already set 
an American record of 48.30. 

American women have chances in the 
sprints with Brenda Morehead and young 
Chandra Cheeseborough, and placid 
Kathy Schmidt is the co-favorite in the 
javelin with East Germany’s Ruth Fuchs. 
But when it comes to the heavier im¬ 
plements. this country must experience 
a profound change in its view of what 
constitutes femininity before its women 
can become truly competitive. Faina 
continued 
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Myelnik of the U.S.S.R. has thrown the 
discus a world record 231' 3" this year. 
The American best is 185' 3". Ivanka 
Khristova of Bulgaria has put the shot 
71' 934" and will duel with East Ger¬ 
many’s Marianne Adam (71' 114"). The 
American record is 56' 7". Similarly, 
Eastern Europe’s female runners have in¬ 
creased their margins of superiority. Ta¬ 
tyana Kazankina of Russia is fresh from 
becoming the first woman under four 
minutes in the 1,500 (her 3:56.0 is the 
equivalent of a 4:15 mile) and teammate 
Valentina Gerasimova has a second and 
a half on the world in the 800 with her 
1:56.0. 

In the jumps, two Americans have 
hopes. Kathy McMillan stands third in 
the world this year with her 22' 3" but is 
capable of popping a 23-footer. East Ger¬ 
man Sigrun Siegl’s new world record is 
22' 1114". High jumper Joni Huntley, a 
superb performer in major competition, 
has a best of 6' 234". East German Rosie 
Ackermann has done 6' 5". That, too, is 
the world record. 

The best American middle distance 
runner is Rick Wohlhuter, a precise and 
careful man, thorough in his Olympic 
planning, who will double in the 800 and 
the 1,500. The 800, his best event, is the 
shortest race in which tactics are a fac¬ 
tor, so Wohlhuter has a book on his main 
challengers. “Luciano Susanj of Yugo¬ 
slavia and Ivo Van Damme of Belgium 
both close quickly with 200 or less to 
go,” he says. “It’s plain strategy. Mike 
Boil of Kenya ... I’m not so sure he has 
a strategy.” Generally, the leggy, gap- 
toothed African sets a searing pace. “I 
will tend to follow that,” says Wohlhu¬ 
ter, “but move earlier than Susanj or Van 
Damme, relying more on strength than 
speed.” 

Wohlhuter is also the world record 
holder for the kilometer (2:13.9), and, in¬ 
deed, it seems his ideal distance is some¬ 
where between 800 and 1,500 meters, 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile. “I 
thought I was running a record three- 
quarters in the Trials,” he says, recalling 
that remarkable 1,500 which saw Ohio 
State’s crazy-brave Tom Byers drive 
through the first half mile in 1:51.3 with 
Oregon’s Matt Centrowitz and Wohlhu¬ 
ter giving chase in 1:52.8 and 1:52.9. 


When Byers, discovering he was not yet 
Filbert Bayi, began to stagger, Centro¬ 
witz took over through three quarters in 
2:52.3, world record pace with only 300 
meters to run. “The clock didn’t make 
much sense to me,” said Centrowitz lat¬ 
er. “I’d never seen those numbers be¬ 
fore.” Yet Wohlhuter won in 3:36.5, solid 
time but more than four seconds above 
Bayi’s world record of 3:32.2. “We didn’t 
finish very strong,” he said afterward, 
“but in the Olympics you give it every¬ 
thing you’ve got. 

“That race isn’t as automatic as the 
800,” he adds. “There is a little anxiety, 
a little self-doubt, but it’s there for ev¬ 
erybody. The best man doesn’t always 
win. Knowing that, it gives you hope.” 

Hope is a prime requirement for any 
opponent of John Walker. Witness Walk¬ 
er’s new world record at 2,000 meters: 
4:51.4. That time is perhaps best grasped 
as running a 3:54.5 mile (once Herb El¬ 
liott’s world record) and then continuing 
on for another lap at the same pace. 

In Munich, because of the postpone¬ 
ment for the murdered Israelis’ memo¬ 
rial services, Frank Shorter had an extra 
24 hours’ rest between the 10,000, in 
which he was fifth, and the marathon, 
which he won. He does not expect such 
a terrible day of grace in Montreal, so 
has withdrawn from the 10,000. 

“I’ve been thinking about it for a 
year,” he says. “I decided that as hard 
and hot as it could be, the chance of med- 
aling in the 10 isn’t worth jeopardizing 
the marathon. Thirty-eight miles of rac¬ 
ing [counting the heats in the 10,000] in 
eight days ... I’d have to have equal 
chances in both to do that, and looking 
at those big kickers, I don’t.” 

Shorter, until now, has played the two 
races against each other, saying in mar¬ 
athons that he was a six-miler, maintain¬ 
ing in 10,000s that he was a marathoner, 
thus minimizing the pressure in both. 
Now, however, the Olympics have forced 
him to choose, and for the first time he 
speaks of the marathon almost with rel¬ 
ish. “I think I’m going to run a lot hard¬ 
er this time than last. I really want to 
burn one.” The world’s fastest marathon, 
2:08:33.6, was run by Australia’s Derek 
Clayton in 1969. The late Abebe Bikila’s 
Olympic record is 2:12:11.2. When it is 
mentioned to Shorter that a pace of 4:48 
per mile will result in a 2:05:50, he nods 
in unsurprised agreement. One fears for 
his opponents. 

The 10,000 Shorter has abandoned 


contains all the principals of the 1972 
race, won by Finland’s Lasse Viren in a 
then-world record, which he accom¬ 
plished dispite a hard fall midway. Mo- 
hamed Gamoudi of Tunisia, who was 
knocked unconscious in that collision but 
came back to take the silver medal in 
the 5,000, enters his fourth Olympics. 
Emiel Puttcmans of Belgium and Miruts 
Yiftcr of Ethiopia, the second and third 
placers four years ago, are back, and wor¬ 
ried about two ex-milers, Dick Quax of 
New Zealand and Brendan Foster of 
Great Britain—men who guarantee with 
the threat of their finishing speed that 
the pace will be fast. Setting much of it 
will be Holland's Jos Hermens, the world 
record holder at 20,000 meters. After the 
terror in Munich, Hermens walked out 
of the Olympic Village without compet¬ 
ing. He has mellowed little. U.S. entrants 
Craig Virgin and Garry Bjorklund can 
make the final. 

The 5,000 field will be headed by who¬ 
ever wins the 10,000—plus the engaging 
Rod Dixon, third in the 1972 1,500, who 
has rashly promised to win this event as 
part of a gold medal sweep of the 1,500- 
5,000-10,000 by New Zealanders: Walk¬ 
er, himself and Quax. Dick Buerkle will 
probably have to break Steve Prefon- 
taine’s American record to stay close. 
The surprise of the U.S. distance team is 
Duncan Macdonald, a sub-four miler 
when an undergraduate at Stanford, 
more recently a marathoner. Unaccount¬ 
ably, he had never tried the distances in 
between until this year, when he sneaked 
into a 5,000 two weeks before the Trials 
and ran a qualifying time, then beat ev¬ 
eryone but Buerkle to make the team. A 
third-year medical student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii, Macdonald was accost¬ 
ed by a friend in Honolulu. “I saw your 
race on TV and read about it in the pa¬ 
pers,” he said. “How on earth do you 
find time to train?” 

“I don’t watch TV and I don’t read 
the paper,” said Macdonald. 

One favorite in the 400-meter dash is 
Fred Newhouse, 27, an electrical engi¬ 
neer at an Exxon refinery in Baton 
Rouge. Newhouse’s Olympic adventure 
was delayed for four years when he ran 
the first 200 of the 1972 Olympic Trials 
400 as a man possessed. “I choose not to 
believe it was the 20.3 a lot of people 
said,” he says now. “Maybe 20.8. But it 
was a painful error. I had too much 
adrenaline. I lost control.” In the home¬ 
stretch, adrenaline gave way to lactic 
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acid, Newhouse faded from first to sev¬ 
enth, and thence to his long wait. "And 
I learned a lot about the quarter,” he 
says, “about the quarter under pressure. 
People talk about the bear, the way it 
climbs your back oft' the last turn. I be¬ 
lieve some of that is mental. If you’re ex- 
pecting to get tired off that turn, you get 
tired there. The thing is to run relaxed 
and strong through the third 100. estab¬ 
lish a position on the turn, then down 
that stretch you maintain. Nobody is go¬ 
ing to speed up. The winner is the guy 
who slows down the least.” 

Perhaps because of this necessity for 
inner calm, 400-meter runners pay less 
attention to opponents than do, say, 100- 
meter dashmen. “The 100 is a tedious 
race.” says Newhouse with some force. 
"There is no room for error, so guys work 
on each other; you get all the preening 
and psyching. In the 400 you have to con¬ 
centrate on your own race. Oh. Dave Jen¬ 
kins of Britain [the 1975 AAU winner in 
44.93J and Alberto Juantorena of Cuba 
will be good, and Maxie Parks is as steady 
as anyone, but worrying what some oth¬ 
er guy is going to do is a waste of energy 
in the quarter. Really, if it weren’t for 
the last 110 when we’re all together, you 
could run it like a ski race—let each guy 
run alone and then compare times." 

Having adopted these lessons, New¬ 
house ran a controlled race in this year’s 
Trials, looked neither left nor right in the 
stretch, finished and awaited the results. 
“I was in that famous position that quar- 
termilers take after a race,” he says, 
“somewhere between prayerful and sick, 
and a man came up and said, ‘Parks won. 
I think you’re second.’ 

“It hit me and I started to straighten 
up. 

" ‘Don’t gel happy too fast.’ he said. 
‘I’m not sure,’ I crouched back down. 

“ ‘Yeah. I think you’re second.' I start¬ 
ed to grin and grin. 

“ ‘Just wait. Just wait.’ I wiped it off. 

“Then: ‘It’s official, you're second.'” 
Newhouse beams again as he recalls it. 

“That made eight years all worth- 
while.The pressure was oft then, but its 
building now. as I realize the seriousness 
of this, the biggest potato of all. I know 
I'll have it. That adrenaline, that sweet 
tension. And this time. I'll use it right." 

CONTINUED 

U.S. women should score when Schmidt 
throws her javelin, while Newhouse may 
surprise everyone in the 400-meter dash. 
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GUARANTEED 
TO MAKE WAVES 

In swimming it figures to be the powerful U.S. men’s squad matching 
medals and records with an awesome team of East German women 

BY JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


T he last time Americans sent an 
expeditionary force to Montre¬ 
al was on Nov. 13, 1775, when 
Continental Army troops under General 
Richard Montgomery began a seven- 
month occupation of the city. It is of his¬ 
torical interest, then, that the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic swimming squad now invading the 
Canadian city includes Indiana Universi¬ 
ty star Jim Montgomery, a freestyler who 
may be able to trace his lineage to the 
18th-century general. “My grandmother 
says we had an ancestor in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War," Montgomery relates un¬ 
certainly. “But I always thought he was 
only a lieutenant colonel or something.” 

Whatever Montgomery’s pedigree, he 
and the other U.S men swimmers appear 
ready to conquer Montreal all over again. 
Montgomery will swim four events at the 
Games, with gold medals a virtual cinch 
in the two men’s relays and merely prob¬ 
able in the 100-meter freestyle, in which 
he holds the world record of 50.59. At 
that, Montgomery may be less busy than 
backstroker-freestyler John Naber. who 
could compete in as many as five events 
and bring home gold in, among others, 
the 200 back, which he swam at the U.S. 
Trials at Long Beach, Calif, in a world- 
record 2:00.64. However, neither Mont- 

U.S. freestyle favorites Brian Goodell and 
Jim Montgomery (left), back-free star 
John Naber (right) and Karen Thornton. 


gomery nor Naber figures to be all-con¬ 
quering. The two meet head on in the 
200 free, and in that event both will be 
underdogs to USC’s Bruce Furniss. 
whose best clocking is 1:50.32—another 
world record, naturally. 

Given the obvious possibilities for 
strife on Coach James (Doc) Counsil- 
man’s U.S. men’s team—Americans hold 
world records in 10 of the 13 men's Olym¬ 
pic events—it is reassuring that Mont¬ 
gomery is able to say. “The guys aren’t 
into hate psychology—we’re all pulling 
for each other.” With the once-mighty 
U.S. women in danger of being swamped 
by their East German rivals, it will be 
largely up to the men to uphold the hon¬ 
or of American swimming. In Munich 
swimmers accounted for 17 of the 33 
golds won by the U.S. 

Swimmers of other nations will be do¬ 
ing their best to keep the Olympics from 
resembling the AAU championships. 
One American facing stiff foreign oppo¬ 
sition is John Hencken, a Stanford en¬ 
gineering major who at the men’s train¬ 
ing camp in Canton, Ohio lived up to 
his nickname of “Rocket Man” by filling 
the sky with a daily barrage of miniature 
solid-fuel missiles. Hencken won the 200- 
meter breaststroke at Munich and now 
holds world records in the 100 as well as 
the 200. but at Montreal he will be chal¬ 
lenged by Great Britain’s David Wilkie 
and Japan’s Nobutaka Taguchi, the 
come-from-behind winner in the 100 in 


’72. The 25-year-old Taguchi claims to 
have become more of a take-charge 
swimmer, warning with great formality. 
“I’m sure Mr. Hencken is going to be sur¬ 
prised to see this new style of mine.” 

Other potential Olympic standouts in¬ 
clude Hungarians Zoltan Verraszto and 
Andras Hargitay, current and past world- 
record holders in the 400-meter individ¬ 
ual medley, and such Canadian hopefuls 
as veteran butterflyer Bruce Robertson, 
USC-bound backstroker Steve Pickell 
and 17-year-old breaststroker-medleyist 
Graham Smith, any of whom could give 
the home folks in the 9,000-seat Mon¬ 
treal pool something to cheer about. The 
U.S. men are particularly strong in free¬ 
style—medal sweeps are possible in both 
the 200 and 400—but Montgomery and 
countrymen Joe Bottom and Jack Baba- 
shoff must be wary in the 100 of Rus¬ 
sia’s ’72 bronze medal winner Vladimir 
Bure. Now 26, Bure startled his Soviet 
teammates during a recent workout by 
continuing to swim on while literally 
screaming with pain from leg cramps. 

It is East Germany, though, that has 
the best chance of upstaging the Ameri¬ 
cans. That country’s 23-member squad 
(vs. the U.S.’ 51) is led by Roland Matthes 
and Kornelia Ender. whose recently an¬ 
nounced engagement will titillate genet¬ 
icists everywhere: they have in common 
dimpled chins, stately bearings and a 
grand total of 43 world records. Matthes. 
now 25. won the 100 and 200 backstrokes 

continued 
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at both Mexico City and Munich but has 
suffered a rash of recent illnesses that, he 
says, “gave me the little break from train¬ 
ing I needed." Matthes has apparently 
been passed up in the 200 by the likes of 
Naber, Verraszto and the U.S.' Peter 
Rocca, all of whom are younger, but he 
should be in the thick of things in the 100. 

The GDR women will be in the thick 
of it everywhere. They hold world rec¬ 
ords in 12 of 13 Olympic events, much 
of this havoc being wrought by the 17- 
year-oid Endcr. Powerful off the blocks 
and explosive on turns, the 5'll", 170- 
pound star will enter at least five events 
at Montreal: the 100 and 200 free, the 
100 butterfly and both women's relays: 
she may also swim in a sixth, the 100 
backstroke. While her rivals ritually 
shave body hair to make themselves slick¬ 
er in the water. Ender has never both¬ 
ered to do so. This gives her a psycho¬ 
logical weapon that she is brandishing 
skillfully. “Shaving is Quatsch [non¬ 
sense].’’ she said at the recent GDR 
championships. Then, slyly, she added. 
“But I might just shave in Montreal.” 

Unintimidated by either Endcr or her 
poised razor, U.S. Women's Coach Jack 
Nelson insists bravely. “We can't afford 
to get discouraged—we can beat the East 
Germans.” Nelson’s hopefuls include 
UCLA grad Karen Thornton, who won 
the 200 butterfly at Munich as Karen 
Moe. Now married, she came out of re¬ 
tirement to win the Trials in an Amer¬ 
ican record of 2:14.23. and. at 23, is the 
oldest woman on the U.S. team. Thorn¬ 
ton now faces, neatly enough, the.GDR’s 
oldest woman. 20-year-old Rosemarie 
Kother Gabriel, who holds the world rec¬ 
ord of 2:11.22. Gabriel, referred to as 
“Grandmother" by her teammates, is 
married, too; her wedding took place last 
year in the people’s swimming center in 
Luckenwalde. after which newlyweds 
and guests all went for a dip. 

The best American hope for stemming 
the East German tide remains 19-year- 
old Shirley Babashoff, holder of the only 
women's world record not in GDR 
hands. At the women's training camp at 
West Point the broad-shouldered Baba¬ 
shoff cut a menacing figure as she 
splashed through the water clad in two 
swimsuits, goggles, bathing cap and hand 
paddles; when she drew near them, the 


other American women respectfully scat¬ 
tered. Babashoffs five individual events 
at Montreal include every freestyle dis¬ 
tance from 100 to 800 meters and. be¬ 
cause she also qualified in the 400 in¬ 
dividual medley, every stroke as well. "I 
like to keep busy," she says of her de¬ 
manding program. “Otherwise I start los¬ 
ing momentum." 

Babashoffs brightest prospects for 
gold are in the freestyle events beyond 
100 meters. In the 200 she will be out to 
upset world-record holder hnder. just as 
she did at last year’s world champion¬ 
ships in Cali. Colombia, when the East 
German built a huge lead only to be 
touched out by the onrushing Babashoff. 
Spooked by that loss, Ender still frets. 
“My biggest weakness is that I have a 
bad sense of pace.” East Germany’s Bar¬ 
bara Krause, who broke Babashoffs 
world record in the 400 free last month, 
is out of the Olympics with a throat in¬ 
flammation. and it is difficult to imagine 
anyone beating the American star in this 
event. The 800 is the race in which Bah- 
ashoff now owns the world record, her 
8:39.63 at the Trials making her the third 
woman in three weeks to have the mark 
in her possession. The others were Aus¬ 
tralia’s Jenny Turrall and the GDR's 
Petra ThUmer. and the showdown among 
these three at Montreal could be marred 
only by the fact that Turrall is a good 10 
pounds over her normal weight of 117. 

"We persuaded Jenny’s mother to 
cook less fattening foods." sighs Forbes 
Carlile. Turrall's coach. “Everybody in 
the family lost weight except Jenny.” 

In the men's distance races, the one to 
beat will be 17-year-old Brian Goodell. 
who at the Trials broke fellow Califor¬ 
nian Tim Shaw’s world record in the 400 
free and Australian Steve Holland’s in the 
1.500. Shaw, who also made the U.S. 
team, is recovered from anemia, setting 
up a rematch with Goodell in the 400. 
The 1.500 pits Goodell. whose record is 
15:06.66. and U.S. teammates Bobby 
Hackett and Paul Hariloff against Hol¬ 
land. There are expectations that the 
world record, which dropped below 17 
minutes in 1964 and 16 minutes in 1972. 
is now ready to go under the 15-minute 
mark. 

Confined as they are to lanes, swim¬ 
mers cannot offer the kind of pack rac¬ 
ing that may take place on a running 
track, but the jockeying should be in¬ 
triguing just the same. The 16-year-old 


Hackett, a senior at Fordham Prep in he 
Bronx, likes to play rabbit, and so does 
the Stanford-bound Hartloff. Holland, 
blessed with the rapid-fire stroke typical 
of Australians, is given to crushing foes 
at around 800 meters. As for Goodell, 
he has the most raw speed and is known 
for swift finishes. Holland, who trained 
alongside Goodell for a while last year 
at the latter's home club of Mission Vie¬ 
jo. dismisses talk of world records, in¬ 
sisting. “All I w-ant is the gold." Maybe 
so. but anticipating a sub-15-minute 
1,500 is almost irresistible. 

Another historic quest in the Olym¬ 
pic pool will involve diving rather than 
swimming. This is the bid by 16-year- 
old California schoolboy Greg Louganis. 
the sport's new sensation, to become the 
first man in 48 years to win golds in both 
three-meter and platform events. The 
slight, mild-mannered Louganis. of Sa¬ 
moan ancestry but adopted as an infant 
by a Greek-American couple, won both 
events at the U.S. Trials. Louganis arch¬ 
es his takeoffs high above the board. 
“rips" his entries with nary a splash and 
is so proficient in between that some ex¬ 
perts insist he is about to dethrone It¬ 
aly's 28-year-old Klaus Dibiasi. gold 
medalist in the platform in the last two 
Olympics. Anybody who suggests that 
Louganis’ chances might be better in 
1980 will hear from his coach. Dr. Sam¬ 
my Lee. “To hell with that." snaps Lee. 
himself a two-time Olympic platform 
champion. “I might not be here in 1980. 
Greg’s going to do it now.” 

One man who will have to do it now, 
if ever, is Gary Hall, who, with Mark 
Spitz, was co-captain of the I ndiana swim 
team. While Spitz was winning his sev¬ 
en golds at Munich, an overtrained and 
overwrought Hall finished out of the 
medals in the 200 and 400 IM. both of 
which he was favored to win. The 24- 
year-old Hall has acquired a wife and 
son and is in his third year of medical 
school, but he remains sufficiently haunt¬ 
ed by his ’72 disappointment to have tried 
out for the U.S. team in the 100 but¬ 
terfly. Spit/' best event. And he remains 
sufficiently talented to have made it. 

Now Hall has another shot at Olym¬ 
pic gold. “It would have been hard to 
live with myself if I hadn’t at least tried," 
he says. Hall's mission at Montreal may 
not be as ambitious as those of the Mont¬ 
gomerys. Nabers, Enders and Babashoffs. 
It is. obviously, every bit as serious. 
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Stress 
can rob you 
of vitamins 




Stresstabs600 

High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins 

RECOMMENDED INTAKE:Aduft« 
daily or as directed by the pt> 

60 TABLETS ^SSST 
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How stress can deplete your 
body’s stores of water-soluble B 
and C vitamins. Stress can upset 
your body's equilibrium. When it does 
you may need to replace the water- 
soluble vitamins. B-complex and C. 
Unlike the fat-soluble vitamins, your 
body doesn’t stockpile these essential 
nutrients. During times of continued 
stress —when you may be affected in 
many ways — your body may use up 
more B and C vitamins than your 
daily meals provide. 

What may cause stress. If the diet 
is inadequate, severe injury or infec 
tion, chronic overwork, too many 
martini lunches, fad dieting —any one 
of these conditions may create stress 
and may cause water-soluble vitamin 
depletion. 

Why many doctors recommend 
STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins. 

STRESSTABS 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you correct a water 
soluble vitamin deficiency. With 
600 mg. of Vitamin C, and B-complex 
vitamins, high potency STRESSTABS 
600 can help restore water-soluble 
vitamin losses and help maintain 
good nutritional balance. 
STRESSTABS 600 satisfies your 
body’s above normal water soluble 
vitamin requirements by providing 
above normal quantities of these 
vitamins. STRESSTABS 600 also 
contains the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance of natural Vitamin E. 
Talk to the experts about 
STRESSTABS 600. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of 
this different brand of vitamin. 
Available, without a prescription, at 
your drug store in bottles of 60 tablets 
or trial bottles of 30. 

A product of Lederle Laboratories 
780-6 






NO TIME FOR 

INTRODUCTIONS 

For the most part, the Olympic athletes you are about to see 
do not know each other, nor are they ever likely to. Which is a 
shame. Surely the West German hammer thrower would enjoy 
hoisting a few beers with the wrestler from Great Britain. But 
the Games are so vast— 9,200 competitors—time so short 
and competition so intense that there is little time for social 
interchange. When the judoist returns to South Korea, he can 
tell his mother of his accomplishments and disappointments, 
but chances are he will not have seen New Zealand’s crew, 
Cuba’s heavyweight boxer or the bearded Swedish fencer. 
For that he will have to take a look at the next 11 pages. 


Even if Seoul’s Chang Eun Kyung fails 
to win a medal in the judo lightweight 
class, he’ll always be tops with Mama. 
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The time is ripe for kayaker Geza Csapo 
of Szeged, Hungary to pick up medals in 
both the 500- and 1,000-meter szingles. 


East German swimmers Roland Matthes 
and Kornelia Ender are smiling because 
they are record holders and engaged. 


Since Cuban heavyweight boxer Teofilo 
Stevenson was a knockout in Munich, he 
is favored to repeat as winner, handily. 


Freestyle wrestler Maurice Allan is the big 
gun of Great Britain's team and has a shot 
at a light-heavyweight medal, reportedly. 
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Mexican marksman Olegario Vazquez 
Rana will keep plugging in shooting 
events and not take defeat lying down. 


Last year Walter Schmidt of West Ger¬ 
many threw the hammer 260'2", which 
broke the world record by three pints. 


Aussie freestyler Jenny T urrall doesn't 
let Olympic tension worry her. She’ll 
cross that bridge when she comes to it. 
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New Zealand's eight, which took the gold in 1972, has put in 
long hours of practice on Lake Karapiro south of Auckland, 
and figures that another victory would not be a stroke of luck, 






















Although Jamaica's Don Quarrie holds a 
world 200-meter record at 19.8, in this 
hometown field he is merely an also-ran. 


Niels Fredborg, who was a gold medal 
winner in 1972, is not only Denmark's best 
cyclist, he would seem to be its only one. 


A secretary in a steelworks in Ostrava, 
Czechoslovakia, Helena Fibingerova has 
a burning desire to triumph in the shotput. 


Not nearly as swift as her friend. Alice An¬ 
num of Ghana nonetheless hopes to do 
well in the 100- and 200-meter dashes. 




Confident of winning a medal, Finland's 
Seppo Hovinen threw his javelin 306' 10" 
four weeks ago to emphasize the point. 


£p6es and eels interest Rolf Edling of 
Sweden, who plans to earn a gold in the 
former and write his thesis on the latter. 







Shotputter Geoff Capes of Great Britain 
has recorded a toss of 70 '&A", but not 
with his 2-year-old daughter Emma Jane. 
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CANADA IS HIGH 
ON DEBBIE 


C anada’s best high jumper, the 
willowy figure floating over the 
bar at left, is 23-year-old Debbie 
Brill from Aldergrove, B.C. She is one of 
her nation’s brightest hopes for a track 
and field medal, and by rights she should 
be suffering under enormous pressure. If 
she were to win, it would be the first in¬ 
dividual gold medal for a Canadian fe¬ 
male since Ethel Catherwood cleared 
5'3" in 1928 in Amsterdam. The last gold 
medal any Canadian won in track and 
field was Duncan McNaughton’s in the 
high jump in 1932. And at the Munich 
Games the Canadian track team failed to 
win a single medal of any description. In 
view of this bleak history it is not difficult 
to imagine how much Canada, the host, 
would like Debbie Brill to win. Or place 
or show, for that matter. 

However, Debbie Brill remains re¬ 
markably calm. She has been a world- 
class high jumper since she was 16 and 
she has been through it before. “The pres¬ 
sure is there, but you can avoid it,’’ she 
said a few weeks ago as she dropped ice 
cubes into a jar of cranberry juice. She 
stood in the kitchen of a borrowed house 
high in the hills above Santa Barbara, 
Calif., where she has been living, train¬ 
ing and avoiding pressure for the last six 
months. The day was hot and the cran¬ 
berry juice was for her daily workout that 
was soon to begin on the training track 
of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, down the hill near the ocean. 

Under the concerned eye of her coach, 
Lionel Pugh, a stocky, redheaded man 
in his 50s who has headed the national 
teams of both Great Britain and Can¬ 
ada, the 5'9 l /i", graceful, brown-eyed 
Brill has been running, sprinting, bound¬ 
ing, hopping, lifting and above all jump¬ 
ing, in sunshine, peace and privacy, since 
January. Her Southern California so¬ 
journ has given her a deep tan, and the 
weights and the bounding have made 
her thighs positively pneumatic. 


“It’s the kind of-tr^ijiing I’ve wijQjcd 
to do for a long time,” said Brill. “Be¬ 
fore, I didn’t train, I just jumped. This 
kind, grinding it in. makes good consis¬ 
tent jumping.” 

Debbie Brill is a country girl who grew 
up in the tiny farming communities of 
the Fraser River Valley east of Vancou¬ 
ver, at times attending schools too small 
to field a team for a game of anything. 
Running jumping and hurdling were log¬ 
ical alternatives. Jumping, especially, 
came easy to her. and she gradually 
evolved her own technique, a sort of lat¬ 
eral backward bending over the bar. On 
her first trip abroad with a national teaip 
at the age of 15 she was nearly, laughed 
out of an Oslo stadium when 8,000 Nor¬ 
wegians got their first look at the Brill 
Bend. Later that year, in Mexico City, 
Dick Fosbury flopped his way to a gold 
medal and the laughter died. 

When Brill was 16. she became the first 
female in the Western Hemisphere to 
clear six feet. But by the time she was 18. 
everything had gone haywire. Feeling out 
of sync with herself, her sport and life in 
general, she dropped out of the Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia after three 
months and out of training for most of the 
next 2/j years. “I hated track,” she says. 
“I didn’t understand it or myself. I 
couldn’t handle the pressures. When peo¬ 
ple said, ‘Oh, aren’t you Debbie Brill?’ it 
freaked me out. I felt I was losing touch 
with everyday people. I felt I was too 
much a jock and not enough a person.” 

At virtually the last moment—April, 
1972—she decided she wanted to go to 
Munich after all, “only because I couldn’t 
think what else to do.” She went back 
into training for a few months, made 
the Canadian team, and although she 
was in good enough shape to jump 6'1 V*" 
in London a few weeks before the Games, 
she fared poorly in Munich, finishing 
eighth at S'WYi". “I went through it, 
but I wasn’t part of it,” she says now. 


“I kept watching all those people and 
wondering, ‘What am I doing here?’ ” 

The Munich experience only made 
things worse, and this time she quit, 
seemingly for good. She began traveling 
here and there in the States and British 
Columbia, working when she had to and, 
as she puts it, “just living a sort oflife, try¬ 
ing to learn a lot of things.” She lived on 
a subsistence farm near Vanderhoof in 
central British Columbia, she washed 
dishes in a hotel in Boston Bar in the Fra¬ 
ser River Canyon, and she worked at the 
conveyor belt of a produce cannery in 
Maple Ridge (“There were women there 
who’d been there for 30 years!”). 

Finally, in the fall of 1974. now en¬ 
rolled at the University of Victoria, she 
lived in a tent on Vancouver Island, cook¬ 
ing over an open fire and studying math 
by flashlight. She had not set foot on a 
track since September 1972, but with two 
years remaining till Montreal, she was 
ready to begin again. “It was growing 
up, I guess,” she says. “Things fell into 
place. I had hated leaving it unfinished, 
knowing I -had never done it properly. 
Now I was able to approach it the way 
it should have been done.” 

For one year she went to classes and 
worked out on her own. Then, last sum¬ 
mer, she turned to her old coach, Pugh, 
for help. Pugh outlined a series of bio¬ 
mechanical progressions for her to fol¬ 
low and made her realize that she could 
work much harder. In April, at the Mount 
Sac Relays in Walnut, Calif., she jumped 
6'2 3 /*\ her best and the equal of Joni 
Huntley’s American record. The world 
record, held by Rosemarie Ackermann 
of East Germany, is still 2 l /%’ away. 

It is possible that if Brill had not 
walked out of the arena four years ago 
Canada would have a better shot than it 
does at its first track and field gold since 
1932. But Debbie at 23 is onto some¬ 
thing else. “The goal,” she says, “is not 
a certain height and it’s not winning 
something. It’s just doing it right and as 
well as you can.” 

Sarah Pileggi 


Brill may not strike gold, but 389 
others will. For the favorites in events 
from archery to yachting, turn page 
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Who’s Going to 
Win, Place 
and Shcw...Maybe 


After consulting with leading sports authorities around the world, 
studying past-performance charts of the athletes and analyzing 
the relative position of the moon, the writer offers her predictions, 
which do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the management 

by Anita Verschoth 
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TRACK & FIELD 
MEN 

100 METERS 

BORZOV. USSR 
LEONARD, CUBA 
QUARRIE, JAM. 

Gold for US in both sprints 
seemed certain until Williams 
met disaster in Trials with ham- 

LONGJUMP 

ROBINSON. USA 
STEKIC. YUG. 
PODLUZHNY, 

USSR 

kunis and Bell. Robinson won 
long jump bronze in 72, and is 
close to 28 feet. US gold medal¬ 
ist Williams and France's Rous¬ 
seau could also medal in this 
event, tn triple jump, Brazil's 
world record holder de Oliveira is 
suffering from sciatic nerve prob¬ 
lem, and Saneyev seems on way 
to third straight gold. 

200 METERS 

QUARRIE, JAM. 
HAMPTON, USA 
EVANS, USA 

string pull. Glance could fill Wil¬ 
liams' shoes in 100, but Borzov, 
double winner in 72, is ready and 
more experienced. Leonard has 

TRIPLE JUMP 

SANEYEV, USSR 
JOACHIMOWSKY. 

POLAND 

BUTTS, USA 

400-METER 

RELAY 

USA 

USSR 

CUBA 

recovered from fall at Pan-Ams. 
Quarrie, who went empty-hand¬ 
ed at Munich, is tops in 200. 

POLE VAULT 

BELL. USA 
ROBERTS. USA 
KOZAKIEWICZ. 
POLAND 

400 METERS 

JUANTORENA.CU 
PARKS. USA 
NEWHOUSE.USA 

Juantorena has fastest time this 
year (44.70) and is undefeated; 
Parks won in AAUs and Trials. 
Belgium's Brydenbach is threat 
for third, but Newhouse should 
show if he can control his pace. 
US relay is surest bet in T & F 

SHOTPUT 

CAPES, G BRIT 
WOODS, USA 
G1ES.E.GER 

Olympic shot marks often fall 
short of expectations as drug 
testing cuts use of steroids. The 
favorites have most natural 
strength. In discus Wilkins broke 
record four times and is confi¬ 
dent though he lost once to 
Schmidt. Russians and Germans 
dominate hammer. Hovinen is 
throwing javelin 305 feet. Team¬ 
mates Siitonen and Jaakola 
could complete sweep, but Hun¬ 
gary's Paragi and Nemeth may 
spoil Finns' flings. 

1,600-METER 

RELAY 

USA 

KENYA 

WESTGERMANY 

DISCUS 

SCHMIDT, E. GER. 
WILKINS. USA 
KAHMA, FINLAND 

000 METERS 

WOHLHUTER, USA 
SUSANJ. YUG. 

VAN DAMME, BEL 

Unless Tanzania reconsiders its 
withdrawal, long-awaited Bayi- 
Walker 1,500 is off and Walker 

HAMMER 

SEDYKH.USSR 
SCHMIDT. W. GER 
PKHAKADZE, 

USSR 

1500 METERS 

BAYI, TANZANIA 
WALKER, N.Z. 

BOIT, KENYA 

Bayi's tactical superiority makes 
him favorite. West Germany's 
Wessinghage could get a medal. 

JAVELIN 

HOVINEN, FIN 
BIELCZYK, POL 
SIITONEN, FIN 

5,000 METERS 

DIXON. N. Z. 

VIREN, FINLAND 
HILDEBRAND. 
WESTGER 

Shorter and Garderud are safest 
bets for gold. Viren, who won 5 
and 10 in 72. could repeat, but 
New Zealanders are in top shape 
also. Foster of Britain and Yifter 
ol Ethiopia could collect in either 
race, while Sellik of USSR is dark 

DECATHLON 

JENNER,USA 
AVILOV. USSR 
KRATSCHMER. 
WESTGER 

Jenner has season's top score 
and finishes strong. Austria's 
Zeilbauer could surprise. 

10,000 METERS 

VIREN. FINLAND 
LOPES. PORTU 
QUAX, N. Z. 

WOMEN 

100 METERS 

STECHER. E GER. 
HELTEN.W GER 
BOYLE. 

AUSTRALIA 

Stecher won both sprints in 72 
and is still toughest to beat, 
though Helten just broke her 100 
record. If Poland's Szewinska 
switches to 200, she could top¬ 
ple Stecher. Morehead of US 
could win medal in either event, 
but is untested against competi¬ 
tion of this caliber. Cuba's Cbw as 
is dark horse in 100. 

MARATHON 

SHORTER. USA 
DRAYTON, CAN. 
CHETTLE, 
AUSTRALIA 

horse in 5 and Dutchman Her- 
mens and Tunisian Gammoudi in 
10. If Rodgers can stay with 
Shorter, marathon may see two 
US medalists, but Drayton is 
spurred by home crowd. Gurme 
of Ethiopia may surprise. 

200 METERS 

STECHER, E. G. 
LANNAMAN.G. B. 
RICHTER. W.G. 

STEEPLECHASE 

GARDERUD, SWE. 
CEF AN. RUMANIA 
MALINOWSKY, 
POLAND 

400-METER 

RELAY 

EAST GERMANY 
WESTGERMANY 
USSR 

20 KM WALK 

BAUTISTA, MEX 
FRENKEL, EGER. 
GOLUBNICHY, 
USSR 

Bautista holds record, Frenkel 
won it in 72, but Golubnichy, at 
40, is still formidable threat. 

400 METERS 

SZEWINSKA. POL. 
BREHMER.E.G. 
KOCH, E. G 

Szewinska and Brehmer, both 
under 50 seconds, should race 
exciting lap- Next two spots are 
reserved for East Germans, who 
also dominate relay. US. which 
won silver in 72 relay, could 
shine again. 

110-METER 

HUROLES 

DRUT. FRANCE 
FOSTER,USA 
MUNKELT. E. GER. 

Drut won silver in 72, holds rec¬ 
ord of 13.0, Foster is slightly sub- 
par with hamstring strain. Daven- 
port of US and Cuba's Casanas 
are contenders for third. Akii- 
Bua's injury may hurt his chanc¬ 
es for repeating Munich win. 

1.600-METER 

RELAY 

EASTGERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN 
WESTGERMANY 

400-METER 

HURDLES 

AKII-BUA, UGAN. 
MOSES. USA 
WHEELER. USA 

800 METERS 

GERASIMOVA. 

USSR 

WEISS. E.G. 
SZTEREVA. BUL. 

Four Russians are fastest here; 
Gerasimova (1:56.0) and less ex¬ 
perienced Styrkina (1:56.7) in 
800, and Kazankina (3:56.0) and 
Katyukova (3:59.8) in 1,500. 
Jackson of US, who broke 2 min¬ 
utes at Trials, could medal in 800. 

HIGH JUMP 

STONES, USA 
SENYUKOV, USSR 
WSZOLA. POLAND 

Stones and Roberts bettered 
world records recently, but both 
could lose to teammates Jan- 

1,500 METERS 

KAZANKINA, USSR 
KATYUKOVA. 

USSR 

MARACESCU.RU. 


CONTINUED 
































to the prairies 


From the mountains 


far from 


Panasonic will make you feel at home on thq-fange. 
With the TR-535. Because this 5" (diag meas) black 
and white TV pops out of an FM/AM radio. Solid-state 
1C circuitry like all The Outsiders. Complete with 
Panasonic rechargeable Panalloid'“ batteries. 


To the beach. To the boat. To the backyard. That’s 
why we call these TVs The Outsiders. This is the 
Panasonic TR-515, a rugged 5" (diag meas) set. 
Comes with Panasonic alkaline batteries and a 
car/boat adapter. 


You'll get plenty • 1 W 

of fresh air and sun- _ W 

shine. And you won't miss 

that decisive double header with the TR-759. Its 

adapter lets you play it off your car or boat battery. And 

defivers a sharp, clear 9“ (diag meas) picture. Also 

available in a 12” (diag meas) version, the TR-882. 


You don’t always need electricity to have a good time. 
Introducing The Outsiders’. 


Rugged good looks. Plus beautiful pictures. 
That's The Outsiders. Panasonic's TVs that work 
on batteries. Some on Panasonic long-lasting 
alkaline batteries. Some on rechargeable 
Panalloid batteries. And some on your car or boat 
battery. The Outsiders also work inside on 



electricity. Using less current than a 
40-watt bulb. 

The Outsiders by Panasonic. They even 
look like they belong outside. 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 


All TV pictures simulated. 














SPORT 

TOP THREE 

ANALYSIS 

SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

ANALYSIS 

100-METER 

HURDLES 

RABSZTYN, POL. 
EHRHARDT.E.G. 
LEBEDEVA. USSR 

Ehrhardt won in '72 and holds 
record, but Rabsztyn beat her 
two out of three last year. 

800-METER 

FREESTYLE 

RELAY 

USA 

WESTGERMANY 
USSR 

Unless someone jumps gun, US 
team of B. Furniss, Montgomery. 
Naber, Bruner cannot lose 800 
relay. Five countries are up for 
medals in 400, but US with Na¬ 
ber, Hencken. Montgomery. For¬ 
rester has no weak stroke. 

HIGH JUMP 

ACKERMANN, E. G. 
BRADACOVA.CZ. 
BRILL, CANADA 

Record holder Ackermann has 
two inches over competition and 
no nerves. Girven of US could be 
lucky. In long jump Siegl and 
Voigt are 1-2, but McMillan, third 
in world to have topped 22 feet 
this year, could pop a big one. 

400-METER 
MEDLEY RELAY 

USA 

WESTGERMANY 
USSR 

LONGJUMP 

SIEGL. E.GER. 

mcmillan. usa 

VOIGT. E. GER. 

WOMEN 

100-METER 

FREESTYLE 

ENDER, E.GER. 
BABASHOFF. USA 
STERKEL. USA 

It's Babashoff vs. Ender in 100, 
200; Babashoff vs. Turrall. who 
is 10 pounds overweight, in 400, 

SHOTPUT 

KHRISTOVA, BUL. 
ADAM. E.GER. 
FIBINGEROVA.cz. 

Khristova, 6th in '68 and 3rd in 
'72. and now 34. twice broke 
Adam’s world record by eight 

200-METER 

FREESTYLE 

BABASHOFF. USA 
ENDER. E.GER. 
BRIGITHA. HOL. 

800. Ender is strongest in 100, 
the glamour event; Babashoff 
beat her in 200 at world meet last 
year, topping Ender's blazing 

DISCUS 

MELNIK. USSR 
VERGOVA, BUL. 
RCMERO, CUBA 

inches this month. Melnik, 31. 
record holder and 72 winner, is 
nearly five feet ahead of field. 
Last week, Fuchs improved her 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE 

BABASHOFF. USA 
HEDDY, USA 
TURRALL, AUS. 

speed with staying power and 
savvy. East German Krause, 
who broke Babashoff's 400 rec¬ 
ord, stayed home sick, and Bab- 

JAVELIN 

FUCHS. E.GER 
SCHMIDT, USA 
BABICH. USSR 

record to 226’9%", more than 
eight feet over Schmidt's best, 
dimming US hope for gold. 

800-METER 

FREESTYLE 

TURRALL. AUS. 
BABASHOFF. USA 
THUEMER. E.GER. 

ashoff is out to get her record 
again in her best event. She set 
800 record at Trials. 

PENTATHLON 

SIEGL. E.GER. 
POPOVSKAYA. 
USSR 

FREDERICK. USA 

Siegl may win both long jump and 
pentathlon. Tkachenko of USSR 
could edge out Frederick. 

100-METER 

BREASTSTROKE 

NITSCHKE.E. G. 
YURCHENYA. 
USSR 

ANKE. E.GER. 

At 14, Nitschke is swimming's 
youngest world-record holder, 
and is good bet for gold in both 
races. Yurchenya is threat to 
East Germans, along with Can¬ 
ada's 15-year-old Baker, who is 
close to record in 200. 

SWIMMING 

MEN 

100-METER 

FREESTYLE 

MONTGOMERY. 

USA 

BOTTOM. USA 
BURE, USSR 

Montgomery holds record in 
100, Furniss in 200, and both will 
be tough. Bottom is fast frnprov- 

200-METER 

BREASTSTROKE 

LINKE. E.GER. 
YURCHENYA, 
USSR 

ANKE. E. GER. 

200-METER 

FREESTYLE 

B. FURNISS, USA 
MONTGOMERY. 
USA 

NOCKE.W.GER. 

ing and should beat Bure, an an¬ 
cient of 26. Only Nocke could 
prevent US sweep in 200 where 
Naber is dark horse. Goodell 

100-METER 

BUTTERFLY 

ENDER, E.GER. 
POLLACK, E. GER. 
WRIGHT, USA 

It's Ender again in another glam¬ 
our event, followed by her pow¬ 
erful teammates. Wright and 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE 

SHAW, USA 
GOODELL. USA 
CONVERSE. USA 

broke Shaw's 400 record, but 
Coach Jochums says a healthy 
Shaw at Montreal will be awe¬ 
some. Goodell also broke Hoi- 

200-METER 

BUTTERFLY 

GABRIEL. E.GER. 
TAUBER, E.GER. 
THORNTON. USA 

third. Thornton led US sweep in 
200 in 72 under maiden name 
Moe. 

1.500-METER 

FREESTYLE 

GOODELL, USA 
HOLLAND. 

AUSTRALIA 
HACKETT. USA 

land's 1,500 record with 
15:06.66. Big question is: Will 
anybody break 15 minutes? 

100-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

RICHTER. E.GER. 
ENDER, E.GER. 
TREIBER, E.GER. 

Ender is still pondering whether 
to go in 100 back and aim for six 
medals, relays included. If not, 

100-METER 

BREASTSTROKE 

HENCKEN, USA 
WILKIE, G. BRIT. 
KUSCH.W.GER. 

Stanford's Hencken won gold 
and bronze (100) in 72, U. of Mi¬ 
ami’s (and Britain’s) Wilkie a sil- 
ver (200). Both have been duel¬ 
ing in college since. Japan's 
Taguchi could medal again in 
each race. 

200-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

TREIBER. E.GER. 
RICHTER. E.GER. 
GIBSON, CANADA 

dian Garapick could place in 200 
but Belote of US. double winner 
in 72, has little hope. 

200-METER 

BREASTSTROKE 

WILKIE, G. BRIT 
HENCKEN. USA 
SMITH. CANADA 

400-METER 

INDIVIDUAL 

MEDLEY 

TREIBER, E. GER. 
TAUBER, E.GER. 
KAHLE. E.GER. 

At East German Trials, all three 
went under old world record, 
which makes sweep a certainty. 

100-METER 

BUTTERFLY 

BOTTOM, USA 
HALL. USA 

PYTTEL, E.GER. 

Pyttel recently broke Spitz' 200 
record, but Forrester was only 
.07 slower in Trials. Hall, who 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE 

RELAY 

EASTGERMANY 
USA 

CANADA 

In both relays no team has prayer 
against East Germans, who will 
be fielding such record holders 

200-METER 

BUTTERFLY 

FORRESTER. USA 
PYTTEL. E.GER. 
BRUNER.USA 

fly silver in 72. unretired at 24 to 
try again. Bottom beat him at 

T rials. 

400-METER 
MEDLEY RELAY 

EASTGERMANY 
USA 

CANADA 

Treiber, In medley it's a toss-up 
for silver between Canada and 
US. 

100-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

NABER, USA 
MATTHES. E. GER 
ROCCA, USA 

Matthes won both in '68 and 72. 
but at 25 he may have to bow to 

6’ 6" Naber, who broke his rec- 

DIVING 

MEN 

SPRINGBOARD 

LOUGANIS, USA 
DIBIASI. ITALY 
HOFFMANN. E.G. 

Dibiasi, now 28, is greatest plat¬ 
form diver ever, having won sil¬ 
ver in '64, gold in '68 and 72; 
and the current world champ 
should do it again. New US sen¬ 
sation is 16-year-old Louganis 
who beat Boggs at Trials. 

200-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

NABER. USA 
VERRASZTO, HUN. 
ROCCA. USA 

distance for some time. Cana¬ 
da's Pickell and Australia's Kerry 
are threats at both distances. 

PLATFORM 

DIBIASI. ITALY 
LOUGANIS. USA 
NEMTSANOV. 
USSR 

400-METER 

INDIVIDUAL 

MEDLEY 

VERRASZTO. HUN. 
STRACHAN. USA 

S FURNISS. USA 

Record holder Verraszto and 
Strachan seem at peak; Hunga¬ 
ry’s Hargitay could beat both. 

WOMEN 

SPRINGBOARD 

KALININA. USSR 
CHANDLER. USA 
KOEHLER. E.G. 

Kalinina has been superb in both 
events in recent meets, but 17- 
year-old Chandler has improved 
greatly. Ely won off tower in 75 
world meet, and should beat 72 
gold medalist Knape who has no 
difficult moves. 
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PLATFORM 

ELY. USA 

KALININA. USSR 
KNAPE, SWEDEN 


CONTINUED 








































Once you taste while rum 
and Schweppes, other tonic drinks just 
won’t stand a chance. 



One taste and you become 
totally involved with this delight¬ 
fully refreshing drink. In a matter 
of minutes you become a staunch 
proponent. 

Is that really possible after so 
many years of gin and tonics or 

vodka and tonics? 

It’s possible— 
if the white rum 
comes from 
Puerto Rico and 
the tonic is 
Schweppes. 

Only in Puerto Rico are white 
rums aged for smoothness under 
the law. 

And only Schweppes* tonic 
water is made from imported 
essence to give it that curiously 
refreshing taste. 

Together these two tastes 
seem to fuse into a whole new 
kind of summer drink. Something 
indescribably soft and clean-tasting. 

Next to white rum and 
Schweppes, other tonic drinks^^ 
won’t stand a chance. 

puirto Ricnn Rums 





©1976.. 


'Puerto Rico 







Scientists isolate tobacco ingredients most essential to taste 
- Enriched Flavor'packed into new low tar MERIT 


By “cracking” cigarette smoke down into 
separate ingredients, researchers at Philip 
Morris have discovered very 
special "key” flavor units that 
deliver taste way out ot 
proportion to tar. 

The discovery is called 
‘Enriched Flavor. 

The cigarette packed with 
'Enriched Flavor’ is MERIT. At 
9 mg., one of the lowest tar 
levels in smoking today. 

Yet MERIT actually packs the 
taste of cigarettes having more tar. 

Up to 60% more tar. 

If you smoke, you'll be 
interested. 

Tests Verify Taste 
Thousands ot smokers were 
tested. The results were 
conclusive: Against five current 
leading low tar brands, 9 mg. 

MERIT was reported by a significant majority 
of smokers to deliver more taste* 

Repeat: deliver more taste. 

In similar tests against 11 mg. to 15 mg. 



menthol brands, a significant majority ot all 
smokers tested reported MERIT MENTHOL 
delivered as much — or more 
—taste. 

MERIT and MERIT 
MENTHOL. 

Both packed with ‘Enriched 
Flavor! 

Both lower in tar than 98% of 
all cigarettes sold today. 

Both turning in 
extraordinary flavor 
performances against higher 
tar competition. 

You've been smoking “low 
tar, good taste" claims long 
enough. 

Now smoke the cigarette. 
MERIT. 


MERITand MERIT MENTHOL 


•American Institute of Consumer Opinion. 
Study available free on request 
Philip Morns Inc.. Richmond. Vu. 23261. 


9 mg."tar)' 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

SPORT 

TOP THREE 

ARCHERY 

MEN 

PACE. USA 
mckinney, usa 
spigarelli.it. 

CANOEING 

MEN 

500-METER 
KAYAK SINGLES 

SZTANITY, HUNG. 

OIBA, RUMANIA 
SLEDZIEWSKI, POL. 

4.000-METER 
INDIVIDUAL PURSUIT 

HUSCHKE, E.GER. 
PONSTEEN, HOLLAND 
BRAUN. W.GER. 

WOMEN 

RYON. USA 

RUSTAMOVA. USSR 
KOVPAN.USSR 

1.000-METER 
KAYAK SINGLES 

CSAPO. HUNGARY 
PERRI, ITALY 
SLEDZIEWSKI. POL. 

4,000-METER 

TEAM PURSUIT 

WEST GERMANY 

EAST GERMANY 

USSR 

BASKETBALL 

MEN 

USA 

USSR 

YUGOSLAVIA 

500-METER 
KAYAK DOUBLES 

USSR 

HUNGARY 

EASTGERMANY 

EOUESTRIAN EVENTS 
THREE-DAY EVENT 
INDIVIDUAL 

PRIOR-PALMER, G. 

BRITAIN 

DAVIDSON. USA 

PLUMB. USA 

WOMEN 

USSR 

USA 

BULGARIA 

1.000-METER 
KAYAK DOUBLES 

EASTGERMANY 
RUMANIA 

USSR 

THREE-DAY EVENT 
TEAM 

GREAT BRITAIN 

USA 

USSR 

BOXING 

LIGHT 

FLYWEIGHT 

GEDO. HUNGARY 
HERNANDEZ, CUBA 
TKACHENKO, USSR* 
MUCHOKI, KENYA* 

1.000-METER 
KAYAK FOURS 

SPAIN 

USSR 

POLAND 

GRAND PRIX 
DRESSAGE 
INDIVIDUAL 

STUCKELBERGER, 

SWITZERLAND 

BOLDT.W. GER 

KLIMKE. W.GER. 

FLYWEIGHT 

DUVALAN.CUBA 
KONSTANTIN, RUM. 
PEREZ. VENEZ 
BLANZYNKY, POL. 

500-METER 
CANADIAN SINGLES 

SOROKA. USSR 
SZEGEDI, HUNGARY 
WOOD. CANADA 

GRAND PRIX 
DRESSAGE 

TEAM 

WESTGERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 

USA 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

MARTINEZ. CUBA 
RYBAKOV, USSR 

MADEJ. POLAND 
MOONEY, USA 

1.000-METER 
CANADIAN SINGLES 

ROGOV. USSR 
PATZAIKIN, RUM 
WICHMANN. HUNGARY 

GRAND PRIX 
JUMPING 
INDIVIDUAL 

WINKLER, W.GER. 

P. D'INZEO. ITALY 

ROZIER. FRANCE 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

BADARI. HUNGARY 
HERRERA, CUBA 
FOERSTER.E.G. 
ARMSTRONG, USA 

500-METER 
CANADIAN DOUBLES 

USSR 

EASTGERMANY 
POLAND 

GRAND PRIX 
JUMPING TEAM 

WESTGERMANY 

ITALY 

USA 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

DAVIS. USA 

SOLOMIN, USSR 
VALIENTE, CUBA 

CUTOV, RUMANIA 

1,000-METER 
CANADIAN DOUBLES 

USSR 

RUMANIA 

HUNGARY 

FENCING 

MEN 

FOIL INDIVIDUAL 

NOEL. FRANCE 

TALVARD. FRANCE 
STANKOVICH, USSR 

LIGHT 

WELTERWEIGHT 

LEONARD. USA 

KALULE. UGANDA 

KOLEV, 8ULGARIA 
MUELLER. W.GER 

WOMEN 
500-METER 
KAYAK SINGLES 

OHDE, E. GER. 

KREFT, USSR 
MIHOREANU, RUM 

FOIL TEAM 

FRANCE 

USSR 

POLAND 

WELTERWEIGHT 

JACKSON, USA 

CORREA. CUBA 

YANKOV. BULGARIA 
KICKA. POLAND 

500-METER 
KAYAK DOUBLES 

EASTGERMANY 

USSR 

USA 

EPEE INDIVIDUAL 

PUSCH, W.GER. 

EDLING. SWEDEN 
LUKOMSKY. USSR 

LIGHT 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

GARBEY, CUBA 
SAVCHENKO. USSR 
JAKAB, HUNGARY 

LEMUS. VENEZ. 

CYCLING 

INDIVIDUAL 

ROAD RACE 

SZURKOWSKI, POL. 
HARTNICK. E.GER. 
SZOZDA, POLAND 

EPEE TEAM 

WESTGERMANY 

SWEDEN 

USSR 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

RISKIEV, USSR 

NASTAC. RUM. 
WITTENBURG.E G 
FELIPE. CUBA 

TEAM 

ROADRACE 

USSR 

SWEDEN 

USA 

SABRE INDIVIDUAL 

MAFFEI. ITALY 

SIDYAK. USSR 

MAROT, HUNGARY 

LIGHT 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

KLIMANOV. USSR 

L. SPINKS, USA 

SANCHEZ, VENEZ. 

ROSA. PUERTO RICO 

MATCH SPRINTS 

MORELON, FRANCE 
KRAVTSOV. USSR 
ROSSI. ITALY 

SABRETEAM 

USSR 

ITALY 

HUNGARY 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

STEVENSON. CUBA 

TATE. USA 

HUSSING, W.GER. 
BIEGALSKI, POL 

1.000-METER 

INDIVIDUAL 

TIME TRIAL 

RAPP. USSR 

LOVELL. CANADA 

VEHE. USA 

WOMEN 

FOIL INDIVIDUAL 

BELOVA. USSR 

TORDASI, HUNGARY 
STAHL. RUMANIA 


• TWO BRONZE MEDALS ARE AWARDED IN EACH CLASS CONTINUED 
























SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

FOIL TEAM 

USSR 

HUNGARY 

RUMANIA 

TEAM 

USSR 

EASTGERMANY 

USA 

PAIRS 

WITHOUT COXSWAIN 

EAST GERMANY 
HOLLAND 

USA 

FIELD HOCKEY 

WESTGERMANY 
PAKISTAN 

INDIA 

HANDBALL 

MEN 

RUM. 

USSR 

POLAND 

FOURS 

WITH COXSWAIN 

USSR 

WEST GERMANY 

EASTGERMANY 

GYMNASTICS 

MEN 

INDIVIDUAL 

ALL-AROUND 

KASAMATSU, JAP. 
ANDRIANOV. USSR 
KAJIYAMA, JAP. 

WOMEN 

EASTGERMANY 

USSR 

HUNGARY 

FOURS 

WITHOUT COXSWAIN 

EASTGERMANY 

USSR 

USA 

INDIVIDUAL 

FLOOR EXERCISE 

KASAMATSU. JAP. 
KAJIYAMA, JAP. 
ANDRIANOV. USSR 

JUDO 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

MINAMI. JAPAN 
DELVINGT. FR. 
DAMIANI, ITALY 
TUNCSIK, HUNG. 

EIGHTS 

WITH COXSWAIN 

EASTGERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN 

NEW ZEALAND 

INDIVIDUAL 
POMMELED HORSE 

THOMAS. USA 
MAGYAR. HUNGARY 
DITYATIN. USSR 

WELTERWEIGHT 

NEVZOROV. USSR 
BURRIS, USA 

VIAL. FRANCE 
KURAMOTO, JAP. 

WOMEN 

SINGLE SCULLS 

SCHEIBLICH.E. G. 
AMBRUS, HUNGARY 
AGRICOLA. W. GER. 

INDIVIDUAL 

RINGS 

GRECU. RUMANIA 
KENMOTSU, JAP. 
KAJIYAMA, JAP. 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

COCHE. FRANCE 
SONODA, JAPAN 

KISS. HUNGARY 
JACKS, G. BRIT. 

DOUBLE SCULLS 

USSR 

EAST GERMANY 
HUNGARY 

INDIVIDUAL 

VAULT 

SHAMUGYA. USSR 
KASAMATSU. JAP 
TSUKAHARA. JAP. 

LIGHT 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

HARSHILADZE. USSR 
NINOMIYA. JAPAN 
STARBROOK, G. B 
ROUGE. FRANCE 

QUADRUPLE 

SCULLS 

EASTGERMANY 

USSR 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

INDIVIDUAL 
PARALLEL BARS 

KATO, JAPAN 
KASAMATSU. JAP 
MARKELOV. USSR 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

ENDO, JAPAN 

PAK, N. KOREA 
NOVIKOV. USSR 
VARGA. HUNGARY 

PAIRS 

WITHOUT COXSWAIN 

USSR 

WEST GERMANY 

EASTGERMANY 

INDIVIDUAL 
HORIZONTAL BAR 

KASAMATSU. JAP 
GIENGER.W. GER. 
TIKHONOV. USSR 

OPEN CATEGORY 

CHOCHISHVILY, USSR 
UEMURA, JAPAN 

PAK. N. KOREA 
WOOLEY. USA 

FOURS 

WITH COXSWAIN 

EASTGERMANY 

USSR 

WEST GERMANY 

TEAM 

JAPAN 

USSR 

USA 

MODERN 

PENTATHLON 

INDIVIDUAL 

LEDNEV, USSR 
ONISHCHENKO, USSR 
KANCSAL, HUNGARY 

EIGHTS 

WITH COXSWAIN 

EAST GERMANY 

USSR 

USA 

WOMEN 

INDIVIDUAL 

ALL-AROUND 

COMANECI. RUM. 
UNGUREANU. RUM 
ESCHER, E. GER. 

TEAM 

USSR 

HUNGARY 

USA 

SHOOTING 
SMALL-BORE RIFLE 
PRONE 

ROSS, USA 

AUER, USA 

MELNIK. USSR 

INDIVIDUAL 

FLOOR EXERCISE 

COMANECI. RUM. 
ESCHER, E. GER. 
HOWARD. USA 

ROWING 

MEN 

SINGLE SCULLS 

KOLBE.W. GERMANY 
DREIFKE, E. GER. 
DREA. IRELAND 

SMALL-BORE RIFLE 
THREE POSITIONS 

MURDOCK. USA 
BASSHAM, USA 
MITROFANOV. USSR 

INDIVIDUAL 

VAULT 

COMANECI. RUM. 
KORBUT. USSR 
DOMBECK, E. GER. 

DOUBLESCULLS 

NORWAY 

USSR 

EASTGERMANY 

RAPID-FIRE 

PISTOL 

ZAPEDSKI, POL. 
KUZMIN, USSR 
TORSHIN, USSR 

INDIVIDUAL 
UNEVEN PARALLEL 
BARS 

COMANECI. RUM 
UNGUREANU. RUM. 
KIM. USSR 

QUADRUPLE 

SCULLS 

EASTGERMANY 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

USSR 

FREE PISTOL 

VOLLMAR, E. GER. 
SKANAKER. SWEDEN 
PAPAVA. USSR 

INDIVIDUAL 
BALANCE BEAM 

COMANECI. RUM 

KIM. USSR 

KORBUT, USSR 

WITH COXSWAIN 

EASTGERMANY 

USA 

POLAND 

MOVING TARGET 

GAZOV, USSR 
BELINGROTH. 
COLOMBIA 
PFEFFER.E. GER. 


CONTINUED 
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NAVY. ITS NOT 
JUST A JOB, 

ITS AN ADVENTURE. 



If you’re iust looking for a job, you can probably take your picl 
thousands. But if you’re also looking for adventure, the field 
suddenly harrows. r lb the Navy. 

In the Navy, a job means more than a gt>od paycheck. It means 
the opportunity to see places like Italy. Spain, Morocco, Hong Kong 
the Philippines and Hawaii, it means working on some of the most 
advanced technical equipment devised by man. It means doing a 
job that really counts, with guys who count on you to do it. 

The Navy has more than sixty career fields we can train you in. 
We’ll help you continue your education, and you’ll earn thirty vaca¬ 
tion days with pay. a year. Your Navy recruiter can tell you more. 
Speak to him or call toll free 800-S41-8000. (In r.eorKtn.SOO 342-f>8. r >r>.) 

Navy. It's not just a job, it’s an adventure. 
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SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

SPORT 

TOP THREE 

SPORT 

TOPTHREE 

TRAPSHOOTING 

PRIMROSE. CANADA 
ALIPOV. USSR 
HALDEMAN. USA 

SUPER 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

ALEXEYEV,USSR 
PLACHKOV. BUL. 

BONK, E GERMANY 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

DAVIDIAN.USSR 

K, LIPIEN, POLAND 
WEHLING. E.GER. 

SKEETSHOOTING 

GAVUKOVSKl, POL. 
TSURANOV. USSR 
SWINKELS. HOLLAND 

WRESTLING 

FREESTYLE 

PAPERWEIGHT 

ISSAEV, BULGARIA 
DIMITRIEV, USSR 

KUDO. JAPAN 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

NALBANOY AN. USSR 
SUPRON, POLAND 
SKOELD. SWEDEN 

SOCCER 

USSR 

POLAND 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

FLYWEIGHT 

TAKADA, JAPAN 

IVANOV. USSR 

FILIPOV. BULGARIA 

WELTERWEIGHT 

MACHA. CZECH. 

galaktopoulos.gr 

KARLSSON, SWEDEN 

VOLLEYBALL 

MEN 

USSR 

POLAND 

JAPAN 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

ARALJAPAN 

YUMIN. USSR 

DOUKOV, BUL. 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

CHEBOKSAROV, USSR 
HEGEDUS. HUNGARY 
ENACHE. RUMANIA 

WOMEN 

JAPAN 

USSR 

EASTGERMANY 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

ZEVEGIJN, MONG 

DAVIS. USA 

TIMOFEYEV. USSR 

LIGHT 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

REZANTSEV. USSR 
ANDERSSON. SWEDEN 
THEOBALD. W GER 

WATER POLO 

USSR 

YUGOSLAVIA 

HUNGARY 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

PINIGIN.USSR 
NAZAGDORI, MONG. 
KEASER,USA 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

BALBOSHIN. USSR 
GORANOV. BULGARIA 
ALBRECHT. E.GER. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

FLYWEIGHT 

VORONIN. USSR 
KOSZEGI. HUNGARY 
TAKEUCHI. JAPAN 

WELTERWEIGHT 

ASHURALYEV. USSR 
DZIEDZIC. USA 

DATE. JAPAN 

SUPER 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

TOMOV. BULGARIA 
KOLCHINSKY. USSR 
MARTINESCU. RUM 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

NOURIKIAN, BUL. 

KIROV, BULGARIA 
SKORUPA, POLAND 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

SEGER.W. GERMANY 

J PETERSON.USA 
JORGA. RUMANIA 

YACHTING 

SOLING 

USA (KOUUS) 

AUSTRALIA (FORBES) 

W. GER. (KUHWEIDE) 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

KOLESNIKOV, USSR 

G TODOROV. BUL. 

T. TODOROV. BUL. 

LIGHT 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

TEDIASHVILY, USSR 

B. PETERSON, USA 
ALLAN.GR. BRIT 

TEMPEST 

USSR (MANKIN) 

SWE. (ALBRECHTSON) 

GR. BRITAIN (WARREN) 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

KOROL. USSR 
KACZMAREK, POLAND 
URRUTIA, CUBA 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

YARYGIN. USSR 
BUETTNER. E.GER. 
HELLICKSON. USA 

FLYING DUTCHMAN 

W. GERMANY (DIESCH) 

GR BRIT. (PATTISSON) 
FRANCE (PAJOT) 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

MILITOSIAN, USSR 
WENZEL, E.GER 

MITKOV, BULGARIA 

SUPER 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

ANDIEV, USSR 

GEHRKE. E.GER 

BOEV. BULGARIA 

470 

FRANCE (LAURENT) 

USA (WHITEHURST) 

GR. BRIT. (CREBBIN) 

LIGHT 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

SHARY, USSR 
STOYTCHEV. BUL. 
BLAGOEV. BULGARIA 

GRECO-ROMAN 

STYLE 

PAPERWEIGHT 

ZUBKOV. USSR 
BERCEANU. RUMANIA 
ANGHELOV, BUL. 

TORNADO 

GR. BRITAIN (WHITE) 

W. GER. (SPENGLER) 
USA(McFAULL) 

MIDDLE 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

RIGERT, USSR 
POLTORATSKY, USSR 
BROILLET, SWITZ- 

FLYWEIGHT 

KIROV, BULGARIA 
KONSTANTINOV, USSR 
HIRAYAMA, JAPAN 

FINN 

HOWLETT, GR. BRIT 
MAURY. FRANCE 
BOUDOURIS. GREECE 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

CHRISTOV. BUL. 

ZAITSEV, USSR 
CAMERON. USA 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

MUSTAFIN. USSR 
J.LIPIEN. POLAND 
UKKOLA, FINLAND 

© © 



























Paging the U.S. Olympic team. 

Motorola pagers are carried By the coaches, the managers, 
the trainers ana many of the athletes on the U.S. Olympic team. 

We also provide Handie-Talkie 2-way radios and communications 
experts in an effort to make certain that our team has the 
best possible communications support. 

AA motorola 





















BASEBALL Joe Jares 


prise to his old coach 
at Leuzinger. He bat¬ 
ted safely in 16 con¬ 
secutive games during 
August and. in anoth¬ 
er happy stretch, had 
hits in 32 of 40 games. 

Foster used to be 
able to stroll on the 
streets of Cincinnati 
relatively unbothered 
by autograph hounds, 
but that is changing 
quickly. The fans now 
recognize his precise¬ 
ly cut jaw. his precisely cut L-shaped 
sideburns and his precisely cut clothes. 
The 6' 1", 195-pound Foster has a mus¬ 
cular torso and legs—and a 30" waist. 
Two of him would probably fit inside Bat¬ 
ting Coach Ted Kluszewski’s uniform, 
with room left over for a fungo bat or 
two. 

There is an appealing swagger about 
the Reds. Bench, the biggest vole getter 
in the All-Star Game elections the last 
three seasons, squires beautiful women 
and has won eight straight Gold Glove 
awards. Morgan and Rose are tough, ver¬ 
satile infielders and hitters, throwbacks 
to the hard-nosed era of John McGraw. 

Foster does not fit the model. He is 
quiet and extremely religious, and despite 
the fact that he studied karate between 
seasons, it is hard to imagine him being 
pugnacious—or even the slightest bit im¬ 
polite. He reads the Bible. He prays. He 
does not drink anything stronger than va¬ 
nilla milkshakes, which he loves. He does 
not smoke. “George has always been like 
that,” says his mother, Mrs. Regina Da¬ 
vis (she divorced his father and remar¬ 
ried). “If someone makes him angry, he 
just turns and walks away.” 

It seems consistent that Foster is a du¬ 
tiful son who took his mother to Hawaii 

continued 


GEORGE FOSTER S POLICY OF SPEAKING 
SOFTLY BUT CARRYING A BIG. BLACK BAT 
IS MAKING FANS IN CINCINNATI HAPPY 


Shouting over a quiet man 


M ore than a decade ago two prom¬ 
ising kids, Dave Kingman and 
George Foster, were teammates on a Lit¬ 
tle League all-star squad in the Los An¬ 
geles suburb of Hawthorne. Five years 
ago they were briefly teammates again 
on the Giants. And last week, as San 
Francisco stumbled along trying to keep 
from being demoted to American Legion 
ball, ex-Giants Kingman and Foster 
were, in a sense, together once more, bat¬ 
tling each other for the National League 
lead in runs batted in. 

The Giants sold Kingman to the Mets 
in February 1975 for approximately 
S125,000 and have since watched him de¬ 
velop into a million-dollar slugger. Fos¬ 
ter took longer to make his old club re¬ 
gret his departure. He was traded to 
Cincinnati in 1971—for two players who 
never did much for the Giants—but only 
made the Reds’ starting lineup last year, 
helping them become world champions. 
This season, swinging his black bat with 
power and precision. Leftfielder Foster 
is elbowing his way into the pantheon of 


Riverfront Stadium heroes alongside 
Johnny Bench. Joe Morgan. Tony Perez 
and Pete Rose. 

Foster, 27, has been playing in other 
people’s shadows for a long time. He hit 
only five homers in Little League the 
summer Kingman hit 20. He never hit 
.300 at Leuzinger High in Lawndale, Cal¬ 
if. While Kingman was starring at tra¬ 
dition-rich Southern Cal, Foster was an 
obscure player at El Camino JC until the 
Giants saw something in him, gave him 
a small bonus and shipped him off to the 
Triple-Z boondocks. In three trials with 
San Francisco, he was known primarily 
as Bobby Bonds' buddy; after he shifted 
to Cincinnati, he was unused or, at best, 
platooned. In 1973 he was even sent 
down to Indianapolis for 134 games. 

Last year he got his big break. With 
the Reds slumping in May and part-tim¬ 
er Foster hitting .275, Manager Sparky 
Anderson moved Rose from left to third 
base so that Foster could play regularly. 
The shift paid ofT handsomely. Foster hit 
an even .300, which must have been a sur¬ 
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Coleman Coolers and Jugs: 16 rugged ways 
to keep your cool... anywhere you go. 


A cooler should be more than a big box for 
ice. So Coleman builds 'em to travel tough. 

And Coleman builds 'em in all the varieties, 
colors, and sizes you could ever ask for. 

Go with our ' steel-belted'' Snow-Lite’ 
coolers and jugs. Or our rugged Poly-Lite" plastic 
lineup.. . including the Coleman Roundabout, 
the cooler that's a jug that's a cooler.' 

Every Coleman cooler (and jug) has a tough 
hide. And a plastic bottom to fight corrosion, 


rugged enough to drag over a rough dock when 
you've just iced down your limit of fish. 

And every Coleman cooler (and jug) is insu¬ 
lated with polyurethane, the kind you find in an 
expensive refrigerator. 

Wherever you go, they're the best friends 
ice ever had. 

The fun is out there. 

Let yourself go... with Coleman. 







How Many of These 
Valuable MONEY Ideas 
Could You Use? 


1 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 


Instead of installing a $350 
home fire alarm system, 
MONEY recommends three 
better systems that cost less 
than $50. 

Instead of paying $991 for 
your vacation airfare to and 
from Germany, get the same 
trip for $388. 

Take advantage of a little- 
known homeowners insur¬ 
ance discount to reduce a 
typical $300 premium to 
$285. 

Instead of paying the super¬ 
market $500 a year for fruits 
and vegetables, get the same 
fresh produce for less than 
$350. 

Getting your child's teeth 
straightened might typically 
cost $1250—unless you know 
how to get the same job done 
for a third less. 


B. 

7 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 


If you’re air-conditioning 
your home the wrong way for 
$300 a season, you could be 
staying just as cool MONEY'S 
way—for $240. 

To the informed eye, the 
color of a used car can defray 
the need for a costly repair 
job. Spot it before you buy 
it, and avoid it. 

Buy the right refrigerator and 
save over $500 on electricity 
over the average 14-year life 
of the appliance. 

Insulate your home MONEY'S 
way and cut a $400 heating 
bill by as much as 53%. 

Selling your house? MONEY 
suggests how to bargain with 
the broker for a lower 
commission. 

By asking for the right deduc¬ 
tibles on collision, fire and 
theft, you can cut a typical 
auto insurance premium 
substantially. 


12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

IB. 


Knowing where to go for 
specialized legal guidance 
can reduce legal bills dramati¬ 
cally—for example, a $1000 
divorce becomes a $300 
divorce. 

§ometimis it's good tS fiive a 
service contract for a new 
appliance, and sometimes it 
isn't. For one major item, 
MONEY suggests you pass up a 
contract for at least 3 years. 

Use MONEY'S simple raw 
egg" trick to cut an $800 
yearly gasoline bill to $728. 

The right choice in septic 
tanks can make the difference 
between a $200 replacement 
charge and no replacement 
charge. 

A new furnace might cost 
$1800 from a typical heating 
contractor—or as little as 
$1250 if you follow MONEY'S 
simple shopping advice. 


Money 



These are just a few examples of MONEY'S money-stretching 
advice. They show how readers can easily save hundreds, even 
thousands of dollars during the course of their subscriptions by 
spending their money more wisely. But don't take our word for it. 
Try MONEY yourself. See how much of a difference it can make 
for you .To get your first issue without risk, just call toll-free 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302). We ll enter a one-year 
subscription for you at the special rate of $9.75—$2.25 less than 
the basic yearly rate. If you like your first issue, pay when you're 
billed and you'll receive the rest of your subscription (11 more 
issues). If not. keep the first issue free and return the bill 
marked "cancel." 

To get your first issue without risk, 

CALL 800-621-8200 TOLL-FREE. 


M50788 MONEY is a monthly magazine Please allow 60 days for shipment of your first copy 


MONEY/Time & Life Building/541 North Fairbanks Court/Chicago. Illinois 60611 





BASEBALL continued 


after last season, when the Reds appeared 
in the Superteams competition. And 
whenever Cincy visits Los Angeles. Fos¬ 
ter escorts a group of his teammates to 
his mother’s modest house near the L.A. 
Airport—and just a few doors north of 
the True Vine Baptist Church—for a 
soul-food feast. Foster skips the chitlins 
because he will not eat pork. 

“Eight of ’em want to come this next 
time, including Pete Rose.” says Mrs. Da¬ 
vis. “Some of the Cubans like Perez ha¬ 
ven’t had soul food before, but it looked 
to me like they couldn’t get enough.” 

It is a pleasure to report that, amid all 
his devotion to God, motherhood and 
home cooking, Foster is not a saint. He 
has a hint of hot dog in him and a touch 
of moodiness. He likes to make all his 
catches in the outfield one-handed and 
has been known to hold on to the ball, 
with his arm cocked, daring a runner to 
try for an extra base. And on a recent eve¬ 
ning he hit what he was certain would 
be a home run and stood at home plate 
admiring the majestic flight of the ball 
until it unexpectedly bounced off the 
wall. Foster had to scramble to make sec¬ 
ond. When a reporter asked him what 
he had been doing standing at the plate 
instead of running, he replied. “Just dig¬ 
ging the scene.” 

Foster used to swing a 33V:-ounce bat, 
but he was never comfortable with it and 
kept borrowing bats from teammates un¬ 
til, one night in Indianapolis, he was 
loaned a 35-ouncer. “Right away I start¬ 
ed hitting the ball on the nose,” says Fos¬ 
ter. He has been using bats of that weight 
ever since and. perhaps as another dis¬ 
play of hot doggery, has the Louisville 
Slugger people stain them black. “I’m in¬ 
tegrating the bat rack,” he says. 

Opposing pitchers are not particularly 
fond of Foster, not just because of all 
the runs he has knocked in with his black 
bat. What they object to is Foster’s pen¬ 
chant for leaving the batter’s box be¬ 
tween pitches; he may well be the most 
fidgety batter in the majors. Three times 
this season he has had strikes called on 
him when he was out of the box or just 
stepping back in. 

“Most pitchers think I’m trying to 
break up their rhythm, but I’m not," 
says Foster. “I’m trying to get my con¬ 
centration, and when I do get it. I’m try¬ 
ing to keep it turned on. The main thing 
is how I’m going to apply my time while 
I’m in there. There is a rule restricting 
pitchers from taking too much time. 


but there’s no rule restricting batters.” 

His concentration must be pretty good, 
for last week he ran his latest hitting 
streak to 18 games (best on the Reds this 
season) and at week’s end he was bat¬ 
ting .327, had driven in a league-leading 
73 runs—six more than Kingman—and 
was leading the Reds in homers with 17. 
He started the season batting in the sixth 
spot in the order, then was moved to fifth. 
Two weeks ago in San Diego, Anderson 
put him in the cleanup spot. Earlier, 
when Second Baseman Morgan had been 
spiked and was forced out of the lineup, 
Foster had taken his place as third in the 
order. 

Sixth, fifth, fourth, third. Foster is un¬ 
impressed. “There’s no guarantee that 
when you gel up there on top you’re go¬ 
ing to stay there.” he says. “You just have 
to keep working." Although a little time 
off outside the batter's box apparently 
helps, too. 


THE WEEK 

(July 3-10) 

by JOE MARSHALL 


A| r/\ QT New York won five of 
ML LnO I nine and could contem¬ 
plate the All-Star break from a lofty eminence, 
being 9'/ games in front of the rest of the di¬ 
vision. The Yankees also passed the million 
mark in attendance, the earliest they have 
done so since 1961, and placed the most play¬ 
ers on the American League All-Star team, 
six. And still they quibbled. Manager Billy 
Martin protested a 2-1 loss to Kansas City be¬ 
cause Royal Outfielder Hal McRae took three 
extra warmup tosses when he replaced in¬ 
jured Amos Otis. McRae did not take part in 
a defensive play and the protest was disal¬ 
lowed. Then Martin began griping about an 
American League restriction against using 
All-Star pitchers on the Sunday before the 
game, saying that he had not been given suf¬ 
ficient notice by the league office and that 
his ace. Catfish Hunter, was going to lose a 
pitching turn, As it turned out, the word had 
been given to the Yankees but not to Martin, 
who was on the road. Hunter rested but it 
hardly seemed to matter to the Yankees. The 
rest of the division was dormant, no one else 
being above .500. 

Boston also passed the million mark in at¬ 
tendance—on their 39th home date, earlier 
than ever before —but there was no celebra¬ 
tion at Fenway Park. Instead there was a mo¬ 
ment of silence for Thomas Austin Yawkey. 
the Red Sox owner, who died Friday. Earlier 


in the week the Red Sox (4-4) had crept above 
.500 for the first time since April but were 
back below it by week’s end. Last year's MVP 
and Rookie of the Year, Fred Lynn, stung by 
criticism from the media and the fans, was ac¬ 
cused of sequestering himself in the off-lim¬ 
its training room. Carlton Fisk was also hear¬ 
ing boos and had been benched. 

Cleveland lost seven of eight and dropped 
to third place. In the Indians’ only win Man¬ 
ager Frank Robinson went 2 for 2—a homer 
and a single—and drove in two runs. The 
speculation is that he will insert himself into 
the lineup more frequently after the All-Star 
break to try to upgrade Cleveland's offense. 

The Tigers (2-4) were also slumping but 
more than 51.000 Detroiters turned out on 
two separate occasions to watch Mark (The 
Bird) Fidrych pitch. He shut out Baltimore 
4-0 on four hits at the beginning of the week 
but then lost 1-0 to Kansas City. His record 
stood at 9-2, with both losses coming in shut¬ 
outs. Even in defeat the Bird fanciers chant¬ 
ed until he came back on the field for a post¬ 
game bow. A state politician is talking about 
getting Fidrych a raise above the minimum 
$ 16.000 the Tigers are paying him. 

Jim Palmer became the first American 
League pitcher with 11 wins and Baltimore 
Manager Earl Weaver was ejected on two 
consecutive nights as the Orioles split eight 
games. Bill Travers, bound for the All-Star 
game, won twice for last place Milwaukee 
(6-2) to up his record to 10-6 and lower his 
ERA to 1.91. 

NY 49-31 BOS 39-40 CLEV 38-40 

BALT 39-42 DET 37-41 MIL 32-44 

A I \ A / nQT Kansas City won six of 
ML V V LO I eight to open a 6'/ 2 -game 
lead, their biggest margin of the season—and 
of their entire history. In a possible prelude 
to the American League playoffs, the Royals 
took three of four from the Yankees, with 
Steve Mingori being credited with saves in 
all three victories. In their last five wins Roy¬ 
al pitchers had allowed only four runs, in¬ 
cluding one 24Va-inning stretch without yield¬ 
ing an earned run. The only sour note was 
Steve Busby’s continued failure to pitch well. 
At week's end he was sent to Los Angeles for 
an examination of his sore right shoulder. 

Texas pitchers needed support from the 
rest of the Rangers (3-6). In his last four out¬ 
ings Bert Blyleven has pitched four complete 
games and yielded just three runs, yet he came 
away with a 2-2 record. Typically, in mid¬ 
week he lost to Detroit 2-1. At week’s end 
Gaylord Perry got the same treatment from 
his teammates, pitching a four-hitter and los¬ 
ing to Milwaukee 3-1. 

Oakland (6-2) crept above .500 for the first 
time in two months and much of the credit 
went to Vida Blue and Rollie Fingers, the 
two pitchers Owner Charlie Finley tried to 
sell in June. Blue was superb in a six-hit. 2-0 
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BASEBALL continued 


win over Baltimore while Fingers recorded a 
pair of saves and a win. The A's were also 
burning opponents on the base paths. In two 
straight wins over Cleveland. Oakland stole 
12 bases. 

Last year Mike Cubbage was 0 for 17 as a 
major-leaguer with Texas when he got his first 
hit. a grand slam off Bill Singer, who was 
then pitching for California. This year both 
play for Minnesota (5-4) and this week Cub¬ 
bage helped Singer to his eighth win. against 
three losses, when he broke out of an 0 for 
24 slump with another grand slam. “I owed 
Billy one,” said Cubbage. 

Chicago (3-6) has been hitting so poorly 
that Manager Paul Richards allowed Pitcher 
Ken Brett, a good hitter, to bat for himself, 
the first time an American League manager 
had not used the designated hitter in a mean¬ 
ingful game since the DH was introduced in 
1973. (Oakland used pitchers as hitters in 
1973 and 1975 after clinching divisional ti¬ 
tles to ready pitchers for the World Series.) 
Brett hit three balls hard, but at fielders, and 
went hitless as Chicago lost to Boston 4-0. In 
his next outing he stuck to pitching and six- 
hit the Yankees 4-1 to give the White Sox 
their first win over New York in nine games 
this season. 


California dropped five of eight games to 
remain in the cellar. Bobby Bonds decided to 
take the All-Star break to have X rays made 
of his right hand, which was fractured early 
in the season. “I don’t shake hands with any¬ 
body," says Bonds. “You could put me down 
on my knees with just a normal handshake.” 
Bonds still managed to hit his 10th home run 
last week. 

KC 51 -30 TEX 44-36 OAK 43-41 
MINN 39-43 CHI 37-44 CAL 35-51 

(VII r A QT A microcosm of Montre- 
IlL LnO I al’s 1-7 week might have 
been a pop fly hit by Houston’s Leon Rob¬ 
erts. Expo First Baseman Andrt Thornton 
successfully called everybody off the ball, then 
tripped on the pitching rubber giving Rob¬ 
erts a double. Montreal made 15 errors dur¬ 
ing the week, which meant that 13 of the 54 
runs scored against them were unearned, 
which in turn prompted a newspaper head¬ 
line reading, to err is human—BUT all the 
time? Matters were no better offensively as 
Montreal hitters set a new standard of inep¬ 
titude when they were no-hit for the first time 
in the club’s 1.200-game history, by Larry 
Dierker of the Astros. 


At the opposite end of the standings Phil¬ 
adelphia also took its lumps, losing four in a 
row. Three of the defeats were at the hands 
of Los Angeles before big Bicentennial week 
hometown crowds, but the Phillies rebounded 
to win three straight from San Diego and fin¬ 
ish the week with a 5-4 mark. Steve Carlton 
struck out his 2,000th batter in his ninth win. 
prompting a 25-second standing ovation. “I 
took my hat off,” said Carlton. “You can’t 
overdo it. Fidrych. or whatever his name is. 
he’d probably have done cartwheels. I have 
to keep up my conservative image." 

Pittsburgh (3-6) fell 10 games behind the 
Phillies when it played giveaway, blowing a 
6-1 lead in losing to Atlanta 8-6 and a two- 
run lOth-inning lead in losing to Cincinnati 
12 - 11 . 

New York (5-4) ran its winning streak to 
10 before dropping three in a row. Dave King- 
man hit three more homers to make his major 
league leading total 30. The Mcts' winning 
streak was stopped by Chicago (6-3), which 
broke a nine-game losing streak. The Cubs 
did a remarkable turnabout, going on to make 
it four in a row and getting three straight shut¬ 
outs from their supposedly ineffectual pitch¬ 
ing staff. Chicago’s skein was broken after a 
local radio station, hoping to prolong the 
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20 CIGARETTES 


PALL MALL GOLD 100's 

The great taste of fine Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. Not too long. Tastes just right 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


19 mg. "tar. 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr, 76. 


















team's success, hired a "witch” to rub the 
Cubs with magic potions before the game. 
The juices of magnolia, cypress and cinna¬ 
mon only made the Cubs stink. 

The Cardinals held a team meeting and 
promptly won three out of four. But St. Louis 
(4-3) is still punchless. The Cardinals have hit 
31 home runs this season, their opponents 58. 

PHIL 55-25 PITT 45-35 NY 46-41 
ST.L 36-45 CHI 36-47 MONT 25-51 

MI lA/FQT Larry Dierfcer of Hous ‘ 

IN L VVLO I ton (5-3) pitched the first 
no-hitter of the season when he beat Mon¬ 
treal 6-0. Dierker struck out eight of the light- 
hitting Expos, who entered the game with a 
team batting average of .234. "I went with 
my fastball." he said. "It was really sailing 
and I was too keyed-up to try anything else. I 
wanted to keep the ball in the upper part of 
the strike zone and make ’em pop it up. The 
one thing I didn’t want was ground balls. Any¬ 
thing can happen when they hit into the dirt." 

The Dodgers (4-3) held a players-only club¬ 
house session before a three-game series in 
Philadelphia, and it apparently paid off as they 
took all three from the Eastern Division-lead¬ 
ing Phillies. But even that wasn’t enough to 


catch Cincinnati, which won seven straight 
before suffering a rare Saturday defeat to 
Pittsburgh (over the last two years the Reds 
are 33-6 on Saturdays). When Fred Norman 
beat the Pirates 2-1. it upped his home rec¬ 
ord this season to 5-1 with a 1.16 ERA. Since 
joining Cincinnati in 1973 he is 29-7 at Riv¬ 
erfront Stadium. "It’s roomy and I’m a fiy 
ball pitcher." explains Norman. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

HAL McRAE: The Kansas City outfieldcr- 
designaled hitter raised his average lo .347 
with 13 hits, three of them game-winners, 
and had seven RBIs. He celebrated his 30th 
birthday by hitting a double and a homer. 


San Diego won just twice in nine outings 
and both wins went to Randy Jones (16-3), 
who now has more victories in advance of an 
All-Star break than any National Leaguer 
ever. In contrast, the Padres have now lost 
14 of their last 21 and are jeopardizing their 
hold on third place. "I’m very satisfied with 
[Manager John] McNamara and with the way 
the team has played." said Owner Ray Kroc 


at mid-week, “but I won’t be happy with any¬ 
thing less than a third-place finish.” 

“Andy Messersmith is the best pitcher I 
have ever seen." said Atlanta (4-4) Manager 
Dave Bristol after Messersmith beat Pitts¬ 
burgh 4-2 to make his record 9-6. “He has 
five pitches he can throw for strikes and he 
has the kecnesi mind I’ve ever seen when it 
comes to getting hitters out." Later in the 
week Messersmith served up two gopher balls 
to the Mets’ Dave Kingman and lost 4-2. Of 
the eight homers Messersmith has allowed this 
season, five have been by Kingman. 

The Giants (3-4) insist on playing bad base¬ 
ball. They're not quite the old Mets. but 
they're comically close. For example: Pitcher 
John (The Count) Montcfusco executed a 
rarely seen pickoff play, jumping off the rub¬ 
ber. faking a throw to third, then wheeling 
around to throw back to first, easily trapping 
St. Louis' swift Jerry Mumphrey. But Giants 
First Baseman Darrell Evans ran Mumphrey 
too far toward second, saw Mike Tyson dash¬ 
ing for home, threw high and allowed Tyson 
to score. Mumphrey taking second. That’s the 
way it is when you're in last place. 

CIN 53-32 LA 46-39 SO 43-43 
HOUS 41-44 ATL 39-45 SF 34-52 













golf /Barry McDermott 


A mountain of trouble 

AT THE U.S. OPEN THE WOMEN WERE STORMING. OVER PAR AND OUT OF SORTS AT 
THE STEEP TASK THEY FACED AND THE RUGGED HILLS THAT PROVED SO HUMBLING 


T he annual retaliatory strike against 
uppity women was conducted suc¬ 
cessfully last week as the United States 
Golf Association held the U.S. Women’s 
Open under conditions that made every¬ 
one play like Betty Crocker. 

Each year the women participate in 
the Open as a sort of required midsca- 
son lesson in humility, but this time the 
instruction and penance were especially 
severe. The tournament was held near 
Philadelphia at the Rolling Green Golf 
Club on a course that had baked greens, 
spongy fairways and hills so steep they 
would have suited downhill racers. 

Like periodic cries for tax reform, crit¬ 
icism of the Open course is to be ex¬ 
pected. But this time even the 
players leading the tournament 
were protesting. The voices 
of dissent included the even¬ 
tual winner, JoAnne Carner, 
though she was not nearly as 
annoyed as others because she 
plays a power game. 

earner’s victory was as much 
a test of nerves as skill. She fired 
a sloshy round of 73 Sunday on 
a course inundated by rain to 
tie Sandra Palmer and then 
took the 18-bole playoff on 
Monday with a 76 to Palmer’s 
78. It was hard labor to win 
just S9.000—the weary golfers 
moving like jalopies over the 
final mile. 

The crux of the problem was 
the greens. They were shrunken 
surfaces set atop high knolls and 
were so difficult to hit that at 
their approaches they could 
have used carnival barkers en¬ 
couraging three tries for a dol¬ 
lar. In addition, they were 
baked hard, shaved close and 
moribund. “Look at this,” Car¬ 
ner said with wide eyes Satur¬ 
day evening as she surveyed the 


18th green. “There’s no grass.” Playing 
on clay, the women double-faulted. Four- 
putt greens were common throughout the 
week, and there was even an occasional 
five-putt. 

In the past few years the women have 
attacked the Open as one of the remain¬ 
ing citadels to be toppled in their cru¬ 
sade for recognition. The prize money 
totals only $60,000 (the USGA offers a 
$260,000 purse in the national men’s 
championship). Furthermore, the courses 
on which the tournament is played are 
so difficult the women score abominably. 
“I want to win just because this tour¬ 
nament irritates me so much.” Jane Bla¬ 
lock said before the event. “Sometimes I 



EVEN CARNER WAS BROUGHT TO HER KNEES 


think they set up the course this way just 
to make us look bad.” 

Carner and Palmer were 8 over par at 
the end of 72 holes (in only two other 
tournaments this season has the winner 
played over-par golf). Even the figure 8 
over was deceiving. Fifth-place finishers 
Amy Alcott and Sharon Miller shot 15 
over. After the third round only Carner, 
Palmer and Blalock could look at the 
scoreboard and not grit their teeth. 

Under fire all week were two of the 
par-3 holes (the 10th and 14th), where 
many players used drivers; the par-5 9th, 
which most found unreachable with 
three successive wood shots; the 13th, 
where on Saturday the golfers had to hit 
a wood approach to a pin set on the front 
edge of an elevated green; and the 16th. 
which had a putting surface that best 
could be described as alleged. 

Only an occasional voice cautioned 
against the tide of complaints. “They 
want to determine the champion and you 
have to have it between these six inch¬ 
es,” said Alcott, pointing to her head. 

For a day and a half the Open be¬ 
longed to Connie Chillemi, an 18-year- 
ofd who went out with the rising sun 
Thursday morning and shot a 69. The 
score disappointed her and amazed ev¬ 
eryone else. "Should have been a 67,” 
said the unabashed youngster from Or¬ 
lando, Fla. 

Before the tournament, Sandra Palmer 
had predicted that par (71) would be the 
undefeated champion at Rolling Green. 
“I’ll be surprised if anyone shoots a round 
under par,” the 1975 Open winner said. 
Then she followed Chillemi to the tee 
and went around the course in 70. “I’m 
really surprised.” said Palmer. “It’s such 
a marathon out there. But 1 made every 
putt within reason.” 

Judy Rankin was not so lucky. She 
came to the Open needing only $615 to 
become the first woman golfer in history 
to win $100,000 in one season. She prac¬ 
ticed long and hard, even getting up at 6 
a.m. Wednesday to hit some balls on the 
range at the Philadelphia Country Club, 
where she was staying. But when rain 
swept across Rolling Green late Thurs¬ 
day afternoon, suspending play for a cou¬ 
ple of hours, Rankin took to the side¬ 
lines under a giant umbrella and a cloud 
of dismay. “I’ve just bogeyed six straight 
holes,” she said. The course had her so 
spooked that she would not walk across 
continued 
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the high bridge on the par-3 14th be¬ 
cause of a fear of falling. Instead, she 
took a circuitous land route. When play 
resumed. Rankin finished with a 79. 

Most of the field were having prob¬ 
lems similar to Rankin’s. The trouble was 
in the layout—virtually all the holes were 
uphill. Even though this was listed as the 
shortest Open course on record—6.066 
yards—the wet grounds and peaks at the 
Rolling Green Mountain and Ski Lodge 
made it one of the longest. 

“I love it,” said Carner. the tour's long¬ 
est driver, after her opening 71. “It’s so 
much fun here. I just crank up. It's the 
first time in years that I’ve seen an Open 
course like this.” The other players said 
the last time the event was played on 
such a demanding course was in Erie. 
Pa. in 1971 when Carner lapped the field 
and won by seven shots. “The big hit¬ 
ters are fools if they don't win this tour¬ 
nament." snapped Rankin. “They have 
us right where they’ve wanted us for so 
long.” 

The Open was Rankin’s 10th straight 
week of competition and the strain was 
showing. She followed her opening round 
with a 75 and made the 36-hole cutoff 
by two strokes, but she had little else to 
cheer her. “With a perfect drive.” she 
said. “I still have to hit a wood at the 
hole from most fairways. I think I hit 
six iron shots all day I told JoAnn 
Washam. whom 1 was playing with to¬ 
day. ‘I’m a pretty good iron player if I 
ever get to hit one.’ The greens are so 
crusty they crinkle when you walk on 
them. From above the hole, you get a ner¬ 
vous breakdown.” Or five putts. 

As the brash Connie Chillcmi was dis¬ 
covering. brave new words were no help 
whatsoever after the opening round. On 
Friday a bad drive on the 12th hole led 
to a triple bogey, followed by a bogey at 
the 13th and a double bogey at the 14th. 
Chillemi hit the green at 16. then started 
playing croquet. “How many putts did I 
take there?” she asked her caddie, walk¬ 
ing off the green. “Five.” he answered. 
It was the end of a phenom. Chillemi fin¬ 
ished with 43 putts and a 38-46—84. 
“That’s a sacrilege in our family,” she 
said. “We’re good putters.” She finished 
with 78-79 in the last two rounds and 
wound up tied for 30th. 

As predicted. Carner moved into the 
lead at the halfway point following a sec¬ 
ond 71. She was two ahead of Palmer: 


Pat Bradley, another bazooka hitler, was 
in third place at 145. Palmer is one of 
the most tenacious players on the cir¬ 
cuit. She is only 5'I Zi" tall, but she is a 
battler and around the greens she was 
working miracles. "She gets the most out 
of what she has.” said Blalock, who was 
tied for fourth with Alcott at this point. 
"Her shots aren’t pretty, but they’re cer¬ 
tainly effective.” 

On Saturday, Rolling Green wiped out 
all but a pocket of token resistance. Typ¬ 
ical were the travails experienced by 
Bradley. In one nine-hole stretch she had 
seven bogeys and two double bogeys. The 
fallen star. Rankin, meanwhile, had an¬ 
other 79 that meant she needed a fine 
round on Sunday if she wanted to top 
100 grand. She managed, shooting a final 
74 to earn S1.279 and a tie for 17th. 

Ironically, the treacherous par 3s, not 
the long holes, were to cow Carner on 
Saturday. She triple bogeyed the 3rd hole 
when her six-iron tee shot sailed over 
the green, and double bogeyed the 10th 
when she missed the green, then three- 
putted. "It shook me up.” she admitted 
after her round of 77. Palmer took the 
lead by two shots over Carner after 54 
holes, and Blalock moved into third with 
a two-over-par 73. the third best score 
of the day. "I feel like I’m hanging on,” 
she said. “The greens are unreal.” 

Palmer appeared to be losing her grip 
Sunday when she bogeyed four of the 
first five holes on a course so wet that 
the TVA could have been tournament co¬ 
sponsor. But she birdied the 15th. two- 
putted from way across the moonscape 
on 16. birdied the 17th and wobbled 
into the playoff with a five-foot par 
putt on 18. 

Carner won five U.S. Amateurs at 
match play, and her long-ball hitting 
would be intimidating in the one-on-one 
battle on Monday. She opened with a 
birdie and by the 14th tee had a four- 
stroke lead and her acceptance speech 
written. 

Dogged to the end. Palmer picked up 
five strokes in the next three holes to lake 
the lead as Carner hit into trees and sand. 
Then JoAnne birdied the 17th with an 
eight-foot putt. Palmer bogeyed the final 
two holes and it was over. Carner won 
by two strokes and walked away relieved. 
After banging her head against the U.S. 
Women's Open for five days, it felt good 
toquitawinner. end 
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This new jewel in the Golden 
Triangle Is the twin-towered head¬ 
quarters for Pittsburgh’s Equibank. 
Compared to buildings of similar size 
built as recently as five to eight years 
ago, the new landmark requires 
about 50% less energy per year for 
heating and cooling. 

Reason It's clad in 6,000 panels 
of PPG Solarban * 550 Twinaow 1 
reflective insuiatmg glass. They repel 
heat in summer and hold heat in 
winter for measurable energy savings 
all year. 

And the shimmering glass adds 
beauty and visual drama to the 
structure by reflecting sky, clouds. 


buildings and the ever-changing 
cityscape. It is a lovely and welcome 
new neighbor for downtown 
Pittsburgh. 

Making glass play more than its 
conventional role is a foundation 
of PPG's way of doing business. 

Ours is a company that takes basic 
products and improves them 
through research and manufacturing 
so that their value and usefulness 
are increased. 

PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

The leading edge in glass, coatings 
and resins, fiber glass and chemicals. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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The Stroh family has been minding its 
business for more than 200 years. 


Ever since Johann Peter Stroh opened an inn and brewhouse in Kirn. 
Germany in the late 1700s, the Strohs have been personally involved in 
running the family business. A great brewery, like a great restaurant, does 
not run itself—because beer is a living thing that has to be looked after 
by someone who really cares about it. Today, of all the great breweries in 
America, ours is the only one that is still family- 
owned and family-run. The real beer lover will 
appreciate that. 


THE STROH BREWERY COMPANY. DETROIT. MICHIGAN © 1976 



OFF THE BOOZE. GEORGE IS THE TOAST OF THE NASL 

from what he does on the field,” he said. 


T he players zigzag over 
the sunburned square 
of grass that carpets the 
soccer field of El Camino 
College in Torrance, Cal¬ 
if., calling to each other in 
a variety of languages as 
they boot passes downfield 
toward the goal. Then, 
abruptly, the flow stops. A 
small black-haired figure 
captures the ball. Spinning 
deftly, he begins weaving 
through the defense like a 
magician—sprinting, juk- 
ing, triple-faking his way 
back toward the opposite 
goal. He pauses up close 
and twirls the ball under¬ 
foot. taunting his oppo¬ 
nents. Then his leg lashes out. The ball, 
with an unexpected upturn, glances off a 
defender’s chest and deflects into the net 
past the bewildered goalkeeper whose 
body is blocking the area where the ball 
was supposed to have gone. 

The virtuoso is George Best, the one¬ 
time bad boy of English football, now 
30 and playing right wing for the Los An¬ 
geles Aztecs. Once rated one of the top 
five soccer players in the world. Best was 
both England’s Player of the Year and 
European Player of the Year in 1968. 
When he was with Manchester United, 
the team won the prestigious European 
Cup, the English Football Association 
Cup and twice won the English First Di¬ 
vision Championship. In his prime. Best 
was the most feared player in all of Eu¬ 
rope, and his talents—both on and off 
the field—were legendary. 

But that was long ago, and when 
George Best arrived in California in Feb¬ 
ruary, most of the glory was gone. He 
had been out of big-time soccer for two 
years. His personal life had become a tan¬ 
gle of litigation and unpleasant headlines. 
There was just enough of the magic name 
left for the Aztecs and the North Amer¬ 
ican Soccer League to pay him well and 
give him another shot. John Chafletz, the 
Aztecs’ managing general partner and the 
man responsible for recruiting Best, was 
candid about what he had in mind when 
he signed him. “Soccer fans know George 


“The rest of the people know about him 
because of what he does off the field. 
Those are the people we want to attract." 

Born in Belfast. Northern Ireland, of 
Protestant parents. Best played his first 
professional game as a knobby-kneed 
17-year-old, taking the field in 1963 as an 
outside right for Manchester United. He 
became a starter immediately and by 
1968 had reached a level of brilliance that 
made him a superstar. His ability to kick 
the ball with either foot, fire curveball 
scores around goalkeepers, make preci¬ 
sion passes off the top of his head and 
dr 'ble uncannily through the defense— 
plus an intuitive understanding of what 
ought to happen next on the field— 
brought fresh imagination and flair to the 
game. 

It was the right time for Best. The same 
year he made his debut, the Beatles had 
become successful. Best’s sheepdog coif¬ 
fure and iconoclastic behavior earned 
him the label “The Fifth Beatle.” His 
fame skyrocketed. The George Best Fan 
Club was established with branches as 
far away as Moscovy and Tokyo. He was 
beleaguered by teen angels, and letters 
from pubescent and not-so-pubescent 
“birds” ran to 10,000 a week. The BBC 
did a documentary. The World of George 
Best, a ghosted autobiography appeared 
titled The Best of Both Worlds and the 
Communist Morning Star called him a 


soccer/ Martha Smi/gis 

He’s better ; 
a/most Best 


he might not be the star of old, 

but HE’S SOMETHING OF A NEW MAN 


working-class hero. Best owned men’s 
boutiques and nightclubs and endorsed 
everything from cosmetics to eggs for the 
Egg Marketing Board. His dimpled smile 
stared out from posters, tea mugs and 
packets of chewing gum. Georgie, Geor- 
gie. the Belfast Boy was a hit record. 

At a time when soccer players were 
supposed to be clean-cut, chivalrous, 
modest, sober, early-to-bed-and-early-to- 
rise. George Best, with his taste for booze 
and eye for the birds, was a press agent’s 
dream. Gossip columns and sports pages 
recorded his every move. He was rich 
and handsome and a bachelor and he 
played the Don Juan role to excess, get¬ 
ting involved in an endless series of ro¬ 
mances with celebrated, and sometimes 
not so celebrated (but always stunning- 
looking) women. 

In time, however. Best’s cavortings be¬ 
came less amusing. He was sued for slug¬ 
ging a 22-year-old woman and breaking 
her nose in a Manchester nightclub and 
had to pay her <£100 in damages and 
costs. 

Buoyed by beginner’s luck (in his first 
serious fling he took home $52,000). Best 
also began gambling. “I thought it was 
the life—staying up all night and gam¬ 
bling until five in the morning,” he said 
later when he was deep in debt. “I 
thought I’d never have to work again. 
That is, until I found out that you don’t 
always win.” He also found he couldn’t 
sleep unless he had “more than a little 
to drink.” Soon Best was downing a quart 
of vodka a day. “He was the only foot¬ 
baller who was 70 proof,” a biographer 
reported. 

He also began missing practices and, 
occasionally, entire games. His soccer¬ 
playing ability declined and his bchav- 
continued 
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ior deteriorated even more. He was sus¬ 
pended for knocking the ball out of a 
referee’s hand and, another time, for 
throwing mud at a referee. Had he not 
been one of the world’s greatest players, 
he would have been dismissed. In 1972 
Best retired from Manchester United and 
confessed that he was a wreck, drinking 
heavily and close to a mental breakdown. 

He returned briefly to Manchester 
United in 1973, but lasted only a few 
months. After that he began playing for 
any team that would have him and be¬ 
came sort of a freak who could swell au¬ 
diences by performing for local teams 
around the country. In August of 1974, 
the Daily Telegraph reported. “George 
Best, 28, the wayward soccer star once 
described as the world’s greatest, made 
his comeback last night playing beside a 
lorry driver and a mechanic in the happy- 
go-lucky obscurity of Dunstable Football 
Club.” It was downhill from there. Last 
November, Best signed a one-month con¬ 
tract with Stockport County, a fourth di¬ 
vision club. But his value as a curiosity 
had waned, and when the contract ex¬ 
pired he went to play for a club in the 
Irish Republic, Cork Celtic. He lasted 
three games before he was let go. 

On Feb. 20, 1976 George Best arrived 
in Los Angeles. He came off the jet sport¬ 
ing a white T shirt that boasted who the 
hell’s GEORGE? On cue, a buxom cheer¬ 
leader emerged from the waiting crowd 
with george does it best emblazoned 
across her chest. The hype was on. 

During the airport news conference a 
reporter asked Best if he was to be the 
second Joe Namath. George crowed in 
finest form, “I’m better than Joe Namath 
in both sports he participates in.” On 
PeI6: “I’m better than Pel6. 1 can kick 
with both feet.” He also said, “I do not 
expect to play on a losing side. You’ll 
find I have a nice personality when we 
start winning.” 

On that point, he appears to have been 
in earnest. He is indeed once again se¬ 
rious about soccer. Before signing with 
the Aztecs, Best flirted with a handsome 
offer from the New York Cosmos. The 
drawback was a long-term contract. Best 
wanted a one-season deal in order to as¬ 
sess the team and get his personal feel¬ 
ings sorted out. He is the second-high¬ 
est-paid player in the NASL, Pel6 making 
an estimated $4.5 million for three years. 

NASL champions in 1974, the Aztecs 
have a 9-7 record and are second in their 
division. Best has done a lion’s share of 
continued 










the work, scoring 10 goals and making 4 
assists in 16 games, putting him in a tie 
for second in scoring in the league. 

“George is not an asset, he's a neces¬ 
sity.” says Aztec Coach Terry Fisher. 26, 
a former UCLA soccer coach. "Seven 
goals scored by him have been game win¬ 
ners. With him, if we are within two 
goals, we can still win the game. 

“Of course, getting George was the 
easy part; building a supporting cast 
around him is the hard part. He is im¬ 
proving in every game, gaining lost time. 
But sometimes he forgets how gifted he 
is and gets frustrated when other players 
don’t match up. He can do it all.” 

But Best is not the player he once was. 
Part of the reason is that the Aztecs are 
not Manchester United. “I don’t think 
he’ll ever be as good, because he was part 
of a great team then,” says one opponent 
who played against Best years ago. 

When Best is asked how he rates the 
Aztecs as a team, he says tactfully, "They 
have some good lads on the squad, but I 
think they need a few more.” Already 


he is responsible for bringing over Char¬ 
lie Cooke, a Scottish international star, 
and Bobby McAlinden, who played for 
Manchester City. A couple of months ago 
Best created a small furor by resigning 
from Team America before it played 
England, Italy and Brazil in the Bicen¬ 
tennial Cup. The reason was not pique. 
The Aztecs had just been trampled 6-0 
by the Cosmos and had recently taken 
on three new players, and Best felt he 
was needed. 

Before Best arrived in Los Angeles 
there were qualms about whether he 
would adapt. "We had heard all the sto¬ 
ries,” says Fisher. "The night before he 
was scheduled to get in, Chaffetz and I 
sat around making excuses in case he 
didn’t show.” But to their surprise, Best 
has been nothing but polite and coop¬ 
erative. “1 secured a Beverly Hills bach¬ 
elor pad for him equipped with all the 
playboy paraphernalia," says Chaffetz. 
"After seeing it. George said, ‘I don’t 
want to live here, it’s too far from 
practice.’ 


“He calls and asks if there is anything 
he can do. And to date, he’s never missed 
practice. There are no pretensions. He 
has no limo, no special food. At the first 
pregame meal, the team ordered steak 
while Best ordered cornflakes and ba¬ 
nanas. Sixty-four cents instead of six 
bucks. Now the rest of the team orders 
cornflakes.” 

Well schooled in the art of self-pub¬ 
licity, Best understands and tolerates the 
promotional hype. (“1 score goals and do 
tricks for people," he once said.) This sea¬ 
son, however, showmanship is secon¬ 
dary. "I realized I had only three or four 
good seasons left,” he says. “To get 
through those seasons, I couldn’t live like 
1 had been living the past few years.” 
When Best checked in with the Aztecs 
he was some 30 pounds overweight. 
Goalie Bill Mishalow puts it bluntly: 
“George was a pudge.” Fisher adds. “We 
knew he was unfit. We talked about 
weight, measured his fat and worked out 
a program. Then it was up to him.” 

Today Best, who is 5' 8", is down to 
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SOCCER continued 

150 pounds, his playing weight at 21. ‘it 
was terrible at first,” he says. “1 could 
barely keep up with the others.” He now 
jogs two to three miles on the beach daily 
and supplements his training with tennis. 
“I have this picture taken of me about 
two years ago,” he says. “I really should 
get that thing blown up so 1 could look at 
it every day. The way I looked then and 
the way I look now are so different. If I 
had kept on that path, well, I just don’t 
know where I would have ended up.” 

The lodgings Best chose over the Bev¬ 
erly Hills pad is a sunny three-bedroom 
house in Hermosa Beach, which he 
shares with McAlinden and a constantly 
changing stream of friends from England. 
Waves wash the shore just a block away, 
and an inconspicuous Chevy Malibu is 
parked in the garage downstairs; gone are 
the six Jaguars, the Ferrari, the white 
Rolls. “I think I’m happier about myself. 
I’ve gotten my head together,” Best says. 

According to Best, it was boredom that 
created the frenetic libertine. “The game 
that I loved playing had gone a bit sour. 
The team that had been so good was run¬ 
ning on its past reputation and wasn’t 
bringing in any new players. I was bored 
and upset with the whole situation.” 

The future is hazy. Although Best 
views himself as a gypsy—“a bit of the 
nomad”—he misses seeing his younger 
sisters and little brother grow up. In Au¬ 
gust he hopes to move his family out of 
strife-torn Belfast, but hasn’t decided 
whether the U.S. or England will be the 
destination. Not always overjoyed with 
the Aztecs, he is still optimistic about 
the future of soccer in America, insist¬ 
ing that soccer here is far more than a 
happy hunting ground for semi-retired 
players. 

“It used to be that anybody from Eng¬ 
land could get on a U.S. team,” he says. 
“That’s not so anymore. In 10 years at 
the very most, America will be in com¬ 
petition for the World Cup. If the Rus¬ 
sians win the Cup, it will be the best 
thing for U.S. soccer. And the American 
style of play will be identical to the Eu¬ 
ropean, because so many of the players 
on the teams are European. Our biggest 
differences are primarily limited to ter¬ 
minology and have little to do with play¬ 
ing style.” 

Soccer has never been a job for Best, 
and staying away from the game these 
last two years hurt him. "I really came 
to prove I have all of my old skills,” he fin¬ 
ishes softly. END 
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Lucky old Montreal has survived through all its turbulent 
years because of its spirit. Now, financial and ethnic 
troubles aside, it is ready for another Olympian effort 

l»y Jerry Klrwlicnlmiim 


I t now turns out that some of the hamburger and most 
of the pepperoni served at Expo 67, Montreal’s world’s 
fair of nine years ago, contained diseased beef and 
horsemeat. This probably should have been discovered at 
the time, since at least one local pet-food company expe¬ 
rienced telltale disruptions in its normal meat shipments, 
but the scandal came to light during public crime hearings 
only last year. It was a case of what you don’t know won’t 
hurt you, sometimes. Unsuspecting Expo-goers happily 
stufTed themselves on hamburgers and pepperoni pizza and 
the event was, by common consent, a smashing success. 
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Montreal continued 


Next week visitors to Montreal are being asked to over¬ 
look embarrassments they do know about and enjoy an¬ 
other extravaganza, the Games of the XXI Olympiad. The 
hoped-for spirit is nicely exemplified by Jean Lesidge, a 
natty young man who works as a counselor in the city’s tour¬ 
ist and public relations department. The pre-Olympic news 
from Montreal consisted mainly of construction hassles, 
soaring costs and word of unprecedented security arrange¬ 
ments. Lesiige has been personally discomfited by the fact 
that his bachelor flat is across from Loews La Cit6, a newly 
opened 500-room hotel that was rushed to completion in 
time for the Games. 

“The construction was unbe¬ 
lievably noisy,” Lestege says. “The 
cement trucks went by at two in 
the morning, and I could hear ev¬ 
ery one of them. The dust was 
awful, too.” Then he brightens and 
adds, "But now that it’s finished, I 
can say it. We need new hotels to 
handle all the Olympic visitors.” 

While Lesiege is a booster, be 
forewarned that so are most cit¬ 
izens of the Olympic city. They 
never tire of pointing out that 
Montreal is the world’s second 
largest French-speaking city and 
that it fairly crackles with joie de 
vivre. Even the most cynical of 
them describes the place as “liv¬ 
able” (never mind that apprehen¬ 
sive Olympic-goers really care only 
whether it is visitable), and words 
like “sophisticated” and "civi¬ 
lized” are also freely tossed about. 

And every last bellhop seems pre¬ 
pared to ramble on about how 
Montreal succeeds in blending the 
old and the new, the European and 
the North American. 

All of this might be insufferable 
except that it is largely true. Take 
the business about blending the old 
and the new. Montreal is a city on 
the make in the best North Amer¬ 
ican tradition, its once-drowsy 
downtown having been trans¬ 
formed into a forest of lean glass- 
and-steel office towers. But it is 
also a city that goes on anachro- 
nistically dividing its beer-drinking 
emporiums by law into “tav¬ 
erns”—which are set aside for men 
only—and “brasseries,” where la¬ 
dies and gents may guzzle togeth¬ 
er. “If a woman comes in here. I’ll 
throw her out,” says a bartender, 
polishing glasses in a tumbledown 
tavern called the Mansfield. It all 


seems rather quaint, but, then, what are French-speaking 
people doing drinking beer anyway? Or for that matter, sit¬ 
ting there talking about Johnny Bench? The feeling grows 
that there would be a slightly unreal quality about Mon¬ 
treal even without the added attraction of a $1.5 billion 
Olympics. Crowning a 30-mile-long slice of land in the St. 
Lawrence River, Montreal is less than an hour’s drive from 
the U.S. border and it has much of the brawling, cosmo¬ 
politan flavor of that other island city called New York. 
But Montrealers are friendlier than New Yorkers and they 
keep their city so clean that newspapers tumbling along 
their gusty streets are invariably today’s editions. Montre- 
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alers hang pots of fresh geraniums from their lampposts 
and are able to get taxis even in the rain. They believe in 
the eternal verities, especially now that the Stanley Cup is 
back with les Canadiens, where it belongs. 

“People in Montreal are neatly dressed, and I'm not say¬ 
ing that just for business reasons," says Sam Bensmihen, 
owner of a men’s clothing store in the city’s predominantly 
French-speaking North End. “And they’re polite. If you ask 
a question, they’ll stop and answer.” In the worldly sur¬ 
roundings of Big Syl’s, a downtown watering hole where vis¬ 
iting National League ballplayers congregate in quest of a bit 
of soul, Sylvia Foster, the statuesque Barbados-born propri¬ 


etress, says, “Montreal reminds me of Barbados. It’s a warm, 
friendly sort of place." And, of course, on an island, too. 

Such talk goes on even in the face of the acknowledged 
big-city problems that Montreal has lately endured. Alarmed 
by the local construction boom, many residents fret about 
shrinking green spaces and complain that too many of the 
stately Victorian mansions along Sherbrooke Street are go¬ 
ing under the wrecker’s ball. Others argue that the fortunes 
spent on the Olympics should have been applied toward sew¬ 
age treatment and public housing, both of which are inad¬ 
equate. Meanwhile. Montreal has been succeeded as Can¬ 
ada’s commercial and financial capital by Toronto, its long 
dull but now bustling rival. Alas, 
it even appears that Montreal can 
no longer find comfort in its self- 
proclaimed role as “restaurant cap¬ 
ital of North America.” This past 
spring Henri Gault and Christian 
Millau, France’s sassiest culinary 
critics, took potshots at such ven¬ 
erable institutions as the Cafe Mar¬ 
tin (“distinguished banality”) and 
L’Habitant (“very beautiful and 
very bad") and concluded that To¬ 
ronto offered “much more sophis¬ 
ticated, elegant and brilliant res¬ 
taurants than Montreal.” It was an 
attack that Eddy Prevost, former 
managing director of the Quebec 
Restaurant Association, did his 
best to shrug off. “You can always 
find fault with anything," he said. 
“Why, some people even criticize 
the Pope.” 

These recent troubles mock the 
lofty efforts of Jean Drapeau, the 
mayor for 19 of the last 22 years, 
to make Montreal "the first city of 
the world.” This was a laughable 
boast, Montreal no longer being 
No. I even in Canada, but nobody 
chuckled when Drapeau brought 
major league baseball to town, 
staged Expo 67 or erected such 
wonders as the Place des Arts, the 
city’s stunning cultural center, and 
the Metro, a subway as quiet (it 
runs on rubber wheels) as it is 
clean. And indeed, nobody guffaws 
today when Drapeau goes on talk¬ 
ing about landing an NFL fran¬ 
chise for the Olympic Stadium. 

But the Olympics are no laugh¬ 
ing matter, either. Of the afore¬ 
mentioned $1.5 billion cost esti¬ 
mate. more than $1 billion is 
debt—and for what was supposed 
to be a $310 million, deficit-free af¬ 
fair. Amid fears that runaway 
continued 
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Montreal continued 


Olympic costs might plunge the city into bankruptcy, post- 
Games investigations are planned into What Went Wrong 
and Whose Political Cronies Made How Many Millions. 
But hold it, wait a moment. The swimming and gymnastics 
and pole vaulting are about to begin, and Montrealers, re¬ 
member. would prefer Olympic-goers to overlook gloomier 
subjects. 

In the offices of Le Devoir, the most influential of Mon¬ 
treal five T reach-language daily newspapers, Editor-in- 
Chief Michel Roy says, “There is the feeling that life in 
Montreal is becoming more difficult. People are worried 
about strikes and the Olympic financial mess. They are wor¬ 
ried that our relaxed atmosphere might be disappearing. 
But they also know the reasons they are having these trou¬ 
bles. Because of the charm of the city, because of the spe¬ 
cial ethnic fabric, Montreal is a place where people dare to 
try difficult things.” 

Perhaps Montrealers should occasionally take the trouble 
to squint through the thicket of new high-rise buildings for 
a reassuring glance or two at Mount Royal, their own Olym¬ 
pus. Known grandly as “The Mountain,” it is actually a 
maple-lined affair that rises no higher than 763 feet. Yet it 
stands smack in the middle of the city, looming up like a 
kind of elevated Central Park to remind beholders, as Amer¬ 
ican writer T. Morris Longstreth once observed, that "the 
world is not wholly made up of brick and prices.” 

From Mount Royal the city gets both its name and its 
bearings. If you stand at its southern foot, where the ter¬ 
rain begins to slope more gently toward the St. Lawrence, 
you are— in every sense— downtown. Travel among the two- 
car garages and nicely kept lawns west of The Mountain 
and you speak English. Venture eastward among the red¬ 
brick row houses with their corkscrew outside staircases 
and you speak French. Buy a haughty $200,000 stone pal¬ 
ace in predominantly English Westmount or heavily French 
Outremont, rarified communities occupying the heights 
leading to Mount Royal’s summit, and you have made it, 
able to look down on your conquests. 

Montreal has led a charmed existence, and one must be¬ 
lieve The Mountain has had something to do with it. The 
Breton sailor Jacques Carder named it Mount-Royal upon 
discovering it in 1535 and Paul de Chomedey. Sieur de Mai- 
sonneuve, who founded the first settlement in 1642, is said 
to have gratefully planted a cross on its heights after men¬ 
acing floodwaters had spared his colony’s wretched cluster 
of log huts. In the years since. Montreal has survived In¬ 
dian attacks, fires, epidemics and desertions; for some rea¬ 
son townsfolk always seemed to be dashing off to found 
other cities, LaSalle to Chicago, Cadillac to Detroit, the Le 
Moyne brothers to New Orleans. 

Mount Royal is still crowned today by a cross, a large, il¬ 
luminated successor to Maisonneuve’s original, as well as a 
500-acre park. If that seems to commit the city simulta¬ 
neously to piety and pleasure, it is just one of the little 
tricks up Montreal’s sleeve. Tension between the city’s 
French and English citizens can be reminiscent at times of 
Cyprus and Northern Ireland, yet Montreal makes its un¬ 
easy biculturism such a tourist attraction that hotel occu¬ 


pancy last year was 70%, second in North America only to 
Las Vegas. Located 1.000 miles from the Atlantic on a river 
clogged by ice five months of the year. Montreal never¬ 
theless became one of the world’s great ports. That done, it 
became headquarters of the International Civil Aviation Or¬ 
ganization and International Air Transport Association and 
proclaimed itself "the air capital of the world.” 

At first glance, it might seem to be merely one more of 
its sly tricks that Montreal manages to maintain a Gallic fla¬ 
vor in what amount to subarctic surroundings. But Charles 
Bronfman, president of The Seagram Company Ltd., a Mon¬ 
treal civic leader and an expert on the agony and ecstasy of 
living there—he is chief owner of the Expos while cousins 
Edward and Peter Bronfman control the Canadiens—feels 
the weather is largely responsible for the city’s uniqueness. 

“Montreal has joie de vivre , like everybody says, but it’s 
mainly because of our harsh winters,” Bronfman explains. 
"In winter we burrow into our houses and never see our 
neighbors. When it gets warm we go into the streets and ev¬ 
erybody is friendly. I think that’s also why the city is clean: 
after the mush and muck of winter, everybody wants to 
keep things tidy.” 

Something like eight feet of snow descend on Montreal 
each winter. To combat it, miniplows are used even on side¬ 
walks, and the roadways are thick with salt, which falls into 
the category of a necessary evil. Car buyers spend an extra 
$100 or so for “rustproofing." which only partly prevents 
salt-caused corrosion, and carpels suffer, too. In the 11- 
story Drummond-Medical Building the signs on office doors 
attest to an unsettled etiquette, some of them instructing vis¬ 
itors to leave boots in the hall, others announcing that mats 
are provided for boots outside, still others promising paper 
slippers. All agree: 

PLEASE REMOVE OVERSHOES 

S.V.P. ENLEVEZ VOS CAOUTCHOUCS 

Montreal has been hit with 10-inch snowfalls well into 
May, but this does not prevent newspapers from greeting 
spring’s official arrival with giddy editorials (it’s spring— 
give thanks!) and displaying ads for the kind of above-the- 
ground backyard pools that the Olympics almost had to use 
for swimming. And before long, sure enough, gray, potholed 
Montreal blooms with candy-striped awnings, and the side¬ 
walk cafes on Place Jacques Cartier begin filling with tour¬ 
ists and bearded students. Then, too, the shopgirls, those 
leggy, dark-eyed clothes ponies—a French city, after all!— 
break out their reflectors to steal a little noon-hour sun. 

Writing about his changing hometown in The Favorite 
Game, Montreal-born novelist and poet Leonard Cohen 
comments: "The Victorian gingerbread was going down ev¬ 
erywhere and on every second corner was the half-covered 
skeleton of a new, flat office building. The city seemed fierce 
to go modern.” For Cohen. Montreal’s women were the 
only comfort: “They were beautiful. They were the only 
beauty, the last magic. Everything else was fiction.” 

The fierceness to go modern has also produced Mon¬ 
treal’s “sheltered city,” a multilevel, climate-controlled lab¬ 
yrinth beneath buildings and streets in which one can avoid 
snow and salt, not to mention the heat waves that bake Mon¬ 
treal in summer. Lined with shops, the sheltered city tun- 
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Montreal continued 


nels this way and that, connected by concourses and the 
Metro to hotels, office buildings, the Forum and the Olym¬ 
pic site. It has some of the flavor of a suburban shopping 
mall except that it is concentrated underground and down¬ 
town, an arrangement that modern-minded Montrealers like 
Donat Burnham find irresistibly convenient. 

Burnham, an interior designer, lives in a 20-story luxury 
building connected at a basement level to the sheltered city. 
He shops in the stores below and gets up at dawn to jog on 
the deserted concourses. Since his office is located in an¬ 
other building plugged into the sheltered city. Burnham 
was able to ride out a long spell of bad weather a couple of 
years ago by going 27 days without once stepping outside. 
He went to the movies, ate at fine restaurants and dated ha¬ 
bitues of trendy boutiques, all of which he found in the shel¬ 
tered city. “Fresh air?” Burnham shrugged, padding one 
day through a well-lighted arcade. “The air outdoors is dirty. 
It’s the air in here that’s fresh." Isn’t it just like tricky Mon¬ 
treal to contrive to enjoy spring all year round? 

Canadian humorist Stephen Leacock once described Mon¬ 
treal as a place where people keep off the grass in two lan¬ 
guages. Wrong. Toronto is the place where people keep off 
the grass; free-spirited Montrealers walk wherever they 
please, which is also how they drive. Leacock’s formulation, 
while taking into account the 67% of the populace that is of 
French ancestry and the 15% that is Anglo-Saxon, has the 
further disadvantage of neglecting those known as les autres. 
the others, an ethnic hodgepodge that is most conspicuous 
along St. Lawrence Boulevard, also known as “The Main." 
This neighborhood is where Montreal’s immigrants tradi¬ 
tionally settle on arrival and where they shop even after mov¬ 
ing on to greener pastures, stopping by to pick up cookies at 
the Dutch Pastry Shop, cold cuts at Lc Shalom Delicatessen 
or bedtime reading at Librcria Las Americas. 

No delegation of Olympic athletes will pine away in Mon¬ 
treal for want of its own on-the-spot cheering section. Mon¬ 
treal’s polyglot flavor was apparent enough at this year’s St. 
Patrick’s Day parade, when a white-haired gent lowered 
himself uncertainly onto a green chair at Ste. Catherine 
and Guy. staking his claim to the choice spot by announc¬ 
ing grandly. “I’m Ukrainian, but my ex-wife was Irish.” 
And the city’s sometimes odd fragmentation is underscored 
by the fact that it has three dental societies—one mostly 
French, one English and one Jewish—whose members tend 
to refer patients to specialists only within their own groups. 
“The English Club is the one that wants to be alone,” in¬ 
sists Cecile Leclerc. executive secretary of La Society Den- 
taire de Montreal. 

What Montreal does do in two languages is bicker. The 
city is the stronghold of French Canadians, who number 
six million on a continent of 343 million and often feel steam¬ 
rollered by their English-speaking neighbors. On the streets 
of Montreal the defeat of the Frenchman Montcalm by the 
British General Wolfe in 1759 is both reenacted and avenged 
daily. The French regard les maudits anglais as so many 
overfed robber barons while the English look upon the “pea- 
soups” and “Pepsis,” nicknames derived from food and 
drink supposedly favored by the French, as laughable louts. 


Montreal-born novelist Mordecai Richler relates one of the 
kinder jokes: 

“Hear about the Pepsi, watching hockey on TV, who 
lost $ 100 betting on a goal?” 

“No, what?” 

“He lost $50 on the goal, another $50 on the instant 
replay.” 

Montreal has two school systems, one Catholic and most¬ 
ly French, and the other Protestant and almost entirely Eng¬ 
lish. English-speaking whizbangs enroll at McGill Univer¬ 
sity while French scholars matriculate at the Universile de 
Montreal, giving the city its own Cambridge and Sorbonne. 
On Saturday afternoons kids in ski jackets and knitted hats 
can be seen lining up at East End movie houses for French- 
language matinees (en sonoramai) while youngsters dressed 
exactly the same way queue up in western neighborhoods 
for Walt Disney’s No Deposit , No Return. At Montreal’s 
lone remaining tattoo parlor, bearded, burly Professor Clem¬ 
ent Demers is equally prepared to inscribe mom or maman 
on the customer's body, although he confides, “I don’t know 
why, but the French don’t go for that one as much as the 
English.” 

For many years French and English faced each other like 
warring armies across the symbolic battleground that was 
downtown Montreal. The English minority had the heavy ar¬ 
tillery, controlling the banks and insurance companies, and 
any Frenchmen entertaining serious hope of getting ahead 
were pretty much obliged to speak English. Then, in the 
1960s, Quebec began to modernize its educational system, at 
the same time finding itself besieged by terrorists demanding 
that the province secede from Canada. A wave of lire bomb¬ 
ings and kidnappings culminated in the October crisis of 
1970. during which Quebec Cabinet Minister Pierre Laporte 
was abducted while tossing a football around with neighbor¬ 
hood kids outside his suburban Montreal home. Laporte’s 
body was found in a car trunk a week later; he had been 
strangled with the religious chain he wore around his neck. 

Reacting to the violence, many Montreal-based corpo¬ 
rations fled to Toronto while anglais bosses who stayed be¬ 
hind began hiring French-speaking employees and boning 
up on the language themselves. The change was dramat¬ 
ically evident at the recent dedication of a new $210 mil¬ 
lion downtown office-hotel development called Complexe 
Desjardins. The ceremonies were attended by a full com¬ 
plement of business leaders and politicians and not a single 
word of English was heard. 

While the Battle of Downtown is pretty much over, sep¬ 
aratism by peaceful means remains a hot political issue and 
some French-speaking people, infused by the new nation¬ 
alism. refuse to reply when addressed in English by fellow 
Montrealers. “I’ll speak English to Americans because they 
have an excuse.” says TV script girl Viviane Legault. Feel¬ 
ings run high over Bill 22, a law enacted by the Quebec gov¬ 
ernment two years ago in an effort to channel more im¬ 
migrant children, most of whom have been educated up to 
now in English, into French schools. Bill 22 touched off' 
angry sit-ins in Montreal’s Italian neighborhoods and the 
language issue in general led to the recent nationwide strike 
by Canadian airline pilots, who were protesting the use of 
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French in addition to English in control- 
tower instructions at Quebec airports. 
But French Canadians feel that measures 
protecting their language are essential to 
their cultural survival. 

One who feels strongly about the fra¬ 
gility of that culture is Lise Payette, a 
large, radiant woman whose weekly talk- 
variety show on CBC’s French-language 
TV network has earned her the sobri¬ 
quet, “The Johnny Carson of French 
Canada." Payette pointedly rejects the 
comparison, noting, “When we French 
talk, unlike Johnny Carson, we must say 
something." Which is what she did one 
evening after taping her show in a Mon¬ 
treal TV studio. 

“Visitors to Montreal see friendly fac¬ 
es and are misled,” Lise Payette said in 
the gloom of the now-darkened studio. 
"We French Canadians are very alone. 
We are too far from the mother country 
to consider ourselves French and do not 
always have the appetite for success of 
our neighbors on this continent. We are 
not Americans and we are not really Ca¬ 
nadians. Sometimes I feel we are more 
like the Russians than anything. We are 
open with strangers, but inside there is a 
great sadness.” 

Until the sport recently began to outdo 
itself, the Richard Riot of 1955 was one 
of hockey’s most shameful hours. It oc¬ 
curred after NHL President Clarence 
Campbell suspended the Montreal Ca- 
nadien superstar Maurice Richard for 
slugging a referee in a late-season game. 
The suspension covered the final three 
games of the regular season and the en¬ 
tire playoffs, and when Campbell ar¬ 
rived at the Forum for a St. Patrick’s 
Day game with Detroit the trouble be¬ 
gan. One fan slapped Campbell, anoth¬ 
er smeared him with a tomato and some¬ 
body else set off a tear-gas bomb. The 
game was forfeited to the Red Wings, 
after which a mob roamed the streets 
near the Forum, overturning cars and 
smashing store windows. 

The passions of that evening are eas¬ 
ier to understand in light of a heartfelt 
French Canadian need for homegrown 
heroes. These can be as dissimilar as 
Richard Blass, a hoodlum who received 
standing ovations in seedy Montreal bars 
before police shot him down last year in 
the Laurentian Mountains (a tawdry 
magazine-style publication, Blass. His 
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Life. His Death , sold 100,000 copies) and 
folk-singing idol Felix Leclerc, whose 
protest songs drew ovations during a re¬ 
cent engagement in a smoke-filled Mon¬ 
treal boite a chanson called Le Patriote. 
But hockey players are the greatest he¬ 
roes of all. none greater than Richard, a 
fiery performer who during 18 years with 
the Canadiens led the “Flying French¬ 
men” to eight Stanley Cups. 

It no doubt added to Richard’s stat¬ 
ure that Montreal during his era was, 
hockey excepted, a determinedly sleepy 
minor league town. Novelist Richler re¬ 
calls that during his boyhood kids were 
let free into the left-field bleachers at De- 
lormier Downs on weekdays to watch the 
Montreal Royals, and that local heroes 
included Yvon Robert, “who week after 
week gave the blond Anglo-Saxon wres¬ 
tlers what-for at the Forum.” Today ev¬ 
erything in town smacks of the big time. 
Once-humble Blue Bonnets Raceway 
now boasts the $ 100.000-added Prix 
d’£t6, one of harness racing’s richest 
events (although the most wondrous 
thing about the place is still the way the 
nimble-tongued track announcer calls 
races in two languages), and Place Bon- 
aventure, the local exposition hall, was 
the scene this past spring of a dog show 
offering, almost inevitably, the biggest 
purses of the year anywhere. 

But Montrealers arc discovering that 
traveling first class has its discomforts. 
Jean Drapeau’s tireless courtship of the 
NFL has only further undermined the 
money-losing Alouettes. the local Cana¬ 
dian Football League entry, while the 
Expos, who have never finished above 
.500 in seven years at Jarry Park, last sea¬ 
son fell below the million mark in at¬ 
tendance for the first time. Charles Bronf¬ 
man decided to put up the money for 
the new franchise in 1968 after brood¬ 
ing on the matter alone for two hours 
in his office at Seagram headquarters, a 
building modeled after a Scottish cas¬ 
tle. Now Bronfman sits in the same of¬ 
fice, brooding over what will happen 
when the Expos, in the cellar this year 
as usual, make their scheduled move 
into the Olympic Stadium next year. 
“Montrealers are getting used to the 
best,” the Expo boss frets. “If you’re 
major league, they want you to be ma¬ 
jor league. And if we’re in a fine new sta¬ 
dium like that, that’s all the more rea¬ 
son we’d better be a good attraction. 








We are going to have to start winning." 

There also is continued pressure on 
the Canadiens. a team that finished the 
past regular season with the best record 
in NHL history (58-11-11) and then won 
12 of 13 Stanley Cup playoff games, pol¬ 
ishing ofT the Philadelphia Flyers in the 
finals in four straight. The extraordinary 
season further burnished a mystique that 
has long since elevated the Forum, where 
no smart-aleck homemade banners are 
allowed to offend the gaze of the faith¬ 
ful. to the status of sacred shrine. For all 
that, there were always empty seats when 
Washington or Kansas City came to 
town, for which a 50ish fan named Mike 
Dydyk supplies the ritual explanation, “I 
remember when hockey was hockey. 
Now it’s watered down like the Scotch." 

A different kind of dilution was caused 
by elimination of the rule that used to 
allow the Canadiens automatic draft 
rights to the top two French players ev¬ 
ery year, assuring them the services of 
every Maurice Richard and Jean Beli- 
veau who ever skated down a frozen Que¬ 
bec river. There were nine Frenchmen 
on this year’s club, including NHL scor¬ 
ing leader Guy Lafleur. but the rule 
change cost the Canadiens the likes of 
Gilbert Perreault. Marcel Dionne and 
Richard Martin, with consequences that 
Trainer Eddy Palchak lamented during 
a game at the Forum against Buffalo. “I 
was down checking some equipment in 
the dressing room and I heard this tre¬ 
mendous cheer.” Palchak says. “In the 
old days that would have meant we 
scored a goal." Palchak shakes his head 
in disbelief. "1 came running out and ... 
Gil Perreault had scored for the Sabres." 

The official word is that the Canadiens 
would take the ice without a single 
Frenchman, if necessary. Well, just let 
them try. After coaching the Canadiens 
to the Stanley Cup in 1971. Al MacNeil 
was sacked, partly because the local 
French-language tabloids, vigilant in 
such matters, made an issue of his in¬ 
ability to speak French. Scotty Bowman, 
the present coach and a Montreal an- 
glais, is bilingual, but when he benched 
popular Defenseman Pierre Bouchard for 
a time last season, the tabloids were en¬ 
raged by his treachery and diners at the 
steak house run by Pierre and his father, 
onetime Canadien star Butch Bouchard, 
grieved over their bifteck. “Hey, Butch, 
that’s terrible how they're treating 


Pierre." somebody would sympathize. 
And the elder Bouchard would shrug and 
say. "Pierre is a big boy—he can take 
care of himself." Restored to Bowman’s 
favor, Pierre played a more or less reg¬ 
ular shift in the playoffs. 

But there is a danger, in sport, any¬ 
way, of making too much of the French- 
English business. The teen-age girls who 
gather outside the Forum would no doubt 
squeal II est beau (He’s so handsome) 
when Ken Dryden passed, even had the 
Ontario-born goaltender not bothered to 
make himself fluent in French. Similarly, 
when Maurice Richard says today. “I’d 
feel bad if the people stopped recogniz¬ 
ing me.” he is not just thinking of French 
people. At any rate. Richard need scarce¬ 
ly worry. At 54. with graying hair and a 
bit of a paunch over his belt, he is part 
owner of a fuel-distributing firm and runs 
a small fishing-line business. And when 
he makes the rounds with the fuel trucks 
or delivers his fishing tackle, he is 
mobbed by admirers, both French and 
English, who want to shake his hand and 
get his autograph. 

Some of them also want to talk about 
the Richard riot. Social historians have 
suggested that the disturbances at the 
Forum on St. Patrick’s Day two dec¬ 
ades ago were a precursor of Montreal’s 
later separatist upheavals, pitting the ag¬ 
grieved hockey fan against that Anglo- 
Saxon authority figure, Clarence Camp¬ 
bell. But Richard, a plain, direct man 
who has always felt in his heart that 
Campbell’s action was too severe, has 
news for the heavy thinkers. “I’ve heard 
that stuff and it's nonsense." he said re¬ 
cently in the living room of his ranch- 
style home on the North End. “I bet 
there were just as many English boys out¬ 
side the Forum making trouble that night 
as French boys.” 

"Then they didn’t riot because Camp¬ 
bell was the anglais oppressor?" 

Richard’s features darkened. "They 
rioted because he suspended me.” 

Mark Twain once said it was impossible 
to throw a stone in Montreal without 
breaking a church window. Montreal 
does indeed abound in steeples and 
stained glass and the city has further seen 
fit to name 126 streets after saints, re¬ 
flecting a piety that prompted an early 
mayor to call it the Rome of the New 
World. And throughout Montreal’s his- 
continucd 
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Montreal continued 


tory, no individual traditionally exercised 
more authority than the local parish 
priest. 

But Montreal is also the onetime bai¬ 
liwick of Camillien Houde, a homely 250- 
pound bullfrog of a man whose see-no¬ 
evil tenure as mayor in the 1930s and 
1940s was interrupted by four years spent 
in federal internment camps during 
World War II for agitating against con¬ 
scription. Reelected upon his release, he 
later told a convention of doctors, "I feel 
close to you fellows. I was an intern once 
myself." During Houde’s early years, 
booze trickling down from Montreal lu¬ 
bricated Prohibition-parched American 
throats and his postwar regime found 
truck drivers from New England com¬ 
paring the wide-open city not to Rome 
but to Gay Paree and even Tijuana. But 
Montreal was never wholly godless: many 
of the 100 brothels that flourished in 
those days closed on Good Friday. 

Nowadays construction workers find 
it convenient to drop off for breakfast 
served by the topless waitresses at Gius- 
tini’s, a restaurant nowhere near any 
major building site. But Montreal’s bor¬ 
dellos are gone and public morality 
comes under the scrutiny of Jean Dra- 
peau, who. during a conversation not 
long ago in his oak-paneled office in Mon¬ 
treal’s 50-year-old rococo city hall, de¬ 
clared, “It may be impossible to do away 
with sin, but it is possible to suppress 
the commercialization of it.” Drapeau’s 
views on the subject are of interest be¬ 
cause it was he, as a reform candidate 
first elected mayor in 1954, who cleaned 
up the town. In place of now-forbidden 
pleasures, Drapeau offered cultural and 
sports events; in the absence of old spir¬ 
itual comforts, he preached the 20th-cen¬ 
tury gospel of Tourism and Leisure Time. 
His regie de grandeur was also motivat¬ 
ed by nationalism, the need to show that 
French Canadians could build their own 
sphinxes and Eiffel Towers. 

Drapeau is a complex man. He can 
preside with overbearing solemnity at 
city council meetings in one of his som¬ 
ber. vested suits, yet he can also leave 
the chauffeur behind to drive the may- 
oral limousine to Quebec City at 100 
mph, arias from the tape deck engulfing 
the car. Always a caricaturist’s delight— 
horn rims up here, bit of a chin down 
there, slapdash mustache in between— 
he became even more of one with his 


evocative promise, uttered just after 
bagging the Olympics for Montreal in 
1970, that the Games “can no more 
have a deficit than a man can have a 
baby.’’ That line, while justly famous, 
has unfortunately obscured other splen¬ 
did Drapeauisms. 

To critics griping about Montreal's 
vanishing green spaces: “If you want to 
see the country, you go to the country.” 

On pollution: “It is going down all the 
time, but it is only reported when it goes 
up.” 

Ruling out cost-cutting alterations on 
the Olympic Stadium: “Never, never, 
never did we think of changing the de¬ 
sign. It would have been like carving a 
beautiful statue of bronze and then com¬ 
pleting it with feet of wood.” 

Drapeau’s cost-bc-damned approach 
and his almost mystical penchant for se¬ 
crecy contributed to Montreal's Olympic 
woes, but so did labor trouble and in¬ 
flation. over which he had less control. 
There was also some plain bad luck, 
prompting even Nick Auf der Maur, an 
opposition city councilman, prominent 
Drapeau-baiter and author of a new book 
on the Olympics entitled Billion Dollar 
Game, to wonder “if there’s a curse upon 
those who would tamper with the gods 
of Olympus.” 

When the Province of Quebec as¬ 
sumed command of Olympic construc¬ 
tion last November, the one pul in charge 
was Dr. Victor Goldbloom, a cabinet 
member who is also a part-time pedia¬ 
trician—a fine irony in view of Drapeau’s 
business about the pregnant man. Gold- 
bloom’s bedside manner in the months 
since has earned him the nickname Le 
Ministre Valium and L'etcignoir (the 
candle snuffer). If Goldbloom is a bit too 
plodding to be considered a miracle man, 
well, neither is that phrase any longer 
squandered on Montreal’s mayor: re¬ 
turned to office with 92% of the vote as 
recently as 1970. Jean Drapeau will have 
trouble living down his Olympic perfor¬ 
mance should he run in ’78. 

Yet Drapeau is not quite ready to play 
humiliated, either. He claims that if 
Olympic lotteries were allowed to con¬ 
tinue, the resulting revenues would even¬ 
tually pay off all deficits and. he insists, 
vindicate him. At the prospect of Victor 
Goldbloom becoming the man of the 
Olympic hour, he declares. “When a re¬ 
lay team wins a race, the spotlight is on 


the last runner. But. you must remem¬ 
ber. it is sometimes the first runner who 
is more important.” 

It is possible that Jean Drapeau’s long- 
favored city has finally fallen from grace. 
If so, the blame might well be shared 
by the airline pilots who. when not on 
strike altogether, have been profanely 
alerting passengers to look out the win¬ 
dow not at Mount Royal but at the 
$800 million—yes, $800 million—Olym¬ 
pic Stadium. Or by all those weekend 
drivers who stream slowly past the Olym¬ 
pic site gaping in open-mouthed awe at 
the same man-made wonder. Staring 
right back are stubble-faced construction 
workers with cigarettes dangling from 
their lips. Their wages bloated by over¬ 
time to $50,000 or more a year, they 
are the first Olympic winners. 

On the other hand, it could also be 
that Montreal’s Olympic woes have been 
merely a test of faith. There is some¬ 
thing oddly comforting about the fact 
that long-polarized Montreal, along with 
the rest of Quebec, has been pleading 
with one voice that the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment bail out the Olympics. The gov¬ 
ernment has agreed to extend the na¬ 
tional Olympic lottery for three more 
years, a step in the direction advocated 
by Drapeau. But it has refused other 
financial aid, leading even some English- 
speaking Montrealers to half-seriously 
suggest that the Games be officially 
opened not by Queen Elizabeth as 
planned, but by Quebec’s separatist lead¬ 
er, Ren6 Levesque. 

A go-it-alone-if-necessary attitude is 
in the air even in places like Le Carre- 
four, a bar in the huge Place Ville-Marie 
office complex frequented by English- 
speaking, attache-carrying young execu¬ 
tives of the sort who supposedly lost the 
Battle of Downtown but are doing very 
nicely nevertheless. Sitting one evening 
at the circular bar. Tom Richards, a 
stockbroker and lifelong Montrealer, 
mused, “A while ago everybody said that 
Montreal would never make it and that 
the Games would be moved to Mexico 
City. They said the Olympics were Can¬ 
ada’s national disgrace. I was upset about 
the cost and the delays, too, but all along 
I remembered one thing. The French love 
a good party. You wail and see. Mon¬ 
treal will pull it off.” 

Well, so far. anyway. Montreal always 
has. end 
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Getting a second opinion on elective 
surgery may save money. We have a new 
program that offers a free second opinion by a 
certified specialist in cases of elective—non¬ 
emergency —surgery. 

We’ve made this benefit available to all 
"experience-rated” groups of subscribers. 

A recent study cited by Congress reported 
that in 17.6% of the cases surveyed, a second 
specialist, when consulted, disagreed with an 
original opinion that favored surgery. 

That could save a lot of surgery. And a 
lot of money. 

We at Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Greater New York are giving the idea a full-scale 
trial to see if indeed the second opinion will help us 
control costs. 

Also, we see this second opinion as 
improving the quality of care being administered. 

More than costs alone are at stake. The 
patient is saved the surgery and also the worry. 

And, in the case of the second specialist 
agreeing, the patient would be greatly reassured. 

But savings in tests, surgery and hospital 
time could be considerable under this program, and 
better use of resources should result. 

We're trying to eliminate 
unnecessary operations. Eliminating all of 
them may be too big a task. 

Some doctors have estimated that many 
tonsillectomies performed on children in this 
country may be unnecessary. And that's only one 
example. 

Ending even a majority of these opera¬ 
tions is obviously a huge endeavor. But it’s worth 
the effort. 



There are lives as well as monies to 
consider, and the beneficial effect on the patient’s 
decision-making. 
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Free Checking Plans. 

(With a minimum of s 500 in savings.) 



At Chase you can get free checking 
and earn high interest on your sav¬ 
ings. Just keep S500, or the minimum 
deposit, in the high interest savings 
plan that suits you best, and all your 
checking is free. * Or get free checking 
when you keep $500 in a Regular 
checking account. It's up to you. 

Savings banks now offer free check¬ 
ing. But what good is free checking if 
you can't find a place to cash your 
checks? The largest savings bank has 
19 branches. With your Chase Con¬ 
venience Card, you can cash your 
free checks at over 250 branches. 

And Chase gives you Free Checks. 
Free One-Statement Banking. A Cash 


Reserve credit line up to $5,000. Free 
automatic checking transfers for sav¬ 
ings or loans. Add in Numerical Check 
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checking and no savings 
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Now you don't have to give up 
convenience or high interest to get 
free checking. Choose any one of the 
6 new Free Checking 
Plans* * from Chase, and 
give yourself the Chase 
Advantage. Member F.D.I.C. 


checking means more than conven¬ 
ience. At Chase you earn higher inter¬ 
est on a passbook savings plan than 
you would with our biggest competitor. 

Put $500 in a passbook account 
with them and you'll get free checking. 

But you earn only AV 2 % on your 
savings. Chase pays the full 5% the 
law allows. 


"Federal law requires a minimum deposit ot SI.000 
to quality for the 4-to-6-year 7.25% and the 6-to-10- 
year 7.50% Nest Egg Savings Plans 5.50% 90-day. 
6 00% 1-to-2'/j-year. and 6.50% 2%-to-10-year 
Nest Egg Savings Plans require a $500 minimum 
deposit. Federal law and regulation also prohibit 
the payment ot a time deposit prior to 
maturity, or stated withdrawal periods, 
unless three months of the interest 
thereon is forfeited and interest on 
the amount withdrawn is reduced 
to the passbook rate. 

“Not available tor _ ~ 

business or pro- 1_1 A QP 

fcssional accounts. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED TENNIS VACATIONS 
AT SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST RESORTS! 


It's a dream match! Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Centers featuring an 
exciting approach to learning and 
playing the game.. .and some of the 
world's most complete, superbly 
appointed resorts, each with a wide 
range of recreation and entertainment 
facilities for the whole family. It’s a per¬ 
fect pairing. Great tennis...and great 
everything else you ever wanted in a 
vacation! 

Top professional instruction 

Now you can benefit from an out¬ 
standing program of professional 
tennis instruction...taking advantage 
of the most modem teaching 
methods and equipment...in the kind 
of luxurious surroundings you'd want 
to vacation in anyway. Even if you 
never picked up a racquet! 

For Sports Illustrated Tennis 
Centers at these select resorts are 
designed to provide a total vacation 
for every member of the family, rather 
than a vacation that's totally tennis. 
Here the emphasis is on enjoyment 
and improvement. Yet you give up 


nothing when it comes to the quality 
of the tennis instruction furnished. 

The programs at each Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Center were carefully 
developed under the direction of 
some of the finest players and teach¬ 
ers the game has known... including 
Butch Buchholz, former G. S. Profes¬ 
sional Champion; Bill Talbert, one of 
the best doubles players of all time; 
and Helen Gourlay, 1976 Australian 
Doubles Champion. 

Working closely with an interna¬ 
tional staff of top-rated teaching pros, 
they have created week-long pro¬ 
grams that feature up to 24 hours of 
professional instruction for all levels, 
including written analysis and video¬ 
tape replay of your game. 

Choose your favorite setting 

And there's an SI Tennis Center in 
your favorite vacation spot! Do you 
like those Caribbean breezes and 
beaches.. .great water sports? There 
are Centers at Caneel Bay Plantation 
and Little Dix Bay in the Virgin Islands. 


Want your tennis Hawaiian-style? The 
Mauna Kea Beach Hotel’s spectacular 
Pacific Ocean setting may be just right 
for you. Superb Robert Trent Jones- 
designed golf courses and spacious 
serenity await you at Dorado Beach 
and Cerromar, just twenty miles from 
San Juan. Prefer to play and unwind in 
the quaint New England countryside? 
There's an SI Tennis Center at the 
charming Woodstock Inn, a complete 
Vermont resort. Whatever kind of 
vacation area you prefer, there's an Si 
Tennis Center that's perfect for you! 

SI Tennis Centers and the world's 
most exciting resorts...the match 
that's a tennis player's vacation 
dream come true! 

Call toll-free now! 

For more information, brochures or 
reservations, see your travel agent or 
call 1-800-325-4332...in plenty of 
time for your next vacation! (You can 
also write directly to Sports Illustrated 
Tennis. 9300 Dielman Drive, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63132.) 




THE SENSATION PROMISED NEW YORK IN 
1880 WAS A LOT MORE BULL THAN FIGHT 

The American sports fan had been sub¬ 
jected to countless bizarre promotions, 
even before Muhammad Ali came on the 
scene, but few have compared with An¬ 
gel Fernandez’ scheme to bring bullfights 
to New York City. 

It was the summer of 1880 when the 
garish advertisements first appeared. 
They promised excitement to the lucky 
New Yorkers, who were advised they 
could anticipate toreadores "among the 
most celebrated and applauded in all the 
Spanish cities." It was an enchanting 
promise, though Henry Bergh, a leading 
force with the local SPCA, announced 
that his organization would not allow a 
typical Spanish corrida de loros to take 
place. Fernandez responded that there 
would be no cruelty to animals. Instead 
of slabbing the bulls with lance and 
bonderilla, the matadores would affix 
gummed ribbon rosettes to their fore¬ 
heads. Thus the combat would be skill¬ 
ful but "extremely agreeable to the la¬ 
dies," and presumably to Mr. Bergh as 
well. 

The site of Fernandez’ attraction was 
a rented piece of ground at 116th Street 
and Sixth Avenue (now Lenox), where a 
circular board wall approximately 100 
feet in diameter was constructed as the 
arena. Outside the main circle were two 
additional fences, five feet apart, be¬ 
tween which the bulls could be led. The 
corridor also would serve as a buffer be¬ 
tween the combatants and spectators. 
General admission to the great event was 
to be SI.50 for adults, 75^ for children 
under eight. 

The week before the first battle, Fer¬ 
nandez and company made a trip to a 
nearby stockyard to procure their "fe¬ 
rocious beasts.” According to The New 
York Times, the animals turned out to 
be a dozen Texas steers that had been 
"packed in cars for some days and were 
pretty well worn out.” 

On July 31 the elevated trains on the 
West Side road were jammed. Outside 


the makeshift arena the crush included 
private equipages with liveried servants, 
as well as common hacks, and long lines 
of ticket seekers. Bergh, with a dozen of¬ 
ficers of the SPCA, was also in atten¬ 
dance. "There seems to be an appetite 
among men for anything that savors of 
cruelty. . ." he told a New York Herald 
reporter. "If this sport should become 
popular here we would soon be reduced 
to the level of Spanish character, and 
nothing would satisfy the public but 
blood." So much for Spanish-American 
relations in 1880. 

Bergh needn't have worried. It was ob¬ 
vious that Angel Fernandez’ promotion¬ 
al ability had exceeded his product. 
Shortly after 5 p.m. on the 31st, eight 
Spaniards entered the arena in costumes 
"as gorgeous and graceful as the holi¬ 
day attire of a sunflower," the Times 
noted, but "No one of them had been 
shaved, apparently, since the death of the 
late Pope. . .. They were as bad a look¬ 
ing set of men as ever picked a pocket, 
and looked as if, while they would fight 
a steer for a dollar and a half, they would 
cut a throat for a quarter." 

When the first steer entered the ring, 
the spectacle degenerated even further. 
The toreros waved their capes in the man¬ 
ner expected of them, but when Steer No. 
1, a large black-and-white fellow, made 
a sudden movement toward one of the 
Spaniards, he "wheeled suddenly, made 
a beeline for the fence and sprang over 
it. The fence was very conveniently ar¬ 
ranged for this purpose," the Times ex¬ 
plained. "It was about six feet high, and 
about two feet above the ground was 
nailed a wide cleat to enable the ‘fighter’ 
to jump over quickly. Anybody but a 
one-legged man or a blind man could get 
over this fence in something less than two 
seconds.” 

It soon became apparent to the crowd 
that Fernandez’ magnificent bullfighters 
had few skills besides fence jumping. Al¬ 
though the steers had leather pads, rath¬ 
er like boxing gloves, on the tips of their 
horns, even the slightest movement to¬ 
ward the Spaniards caused flight. One 
large yellow steer that obviously meant 
business emptied the ring. “There were 
eight gorgeous Spaniards in the ring 
when the Tcxican entered," one reporter 
wrote. "In just about 20 seconds by the 
watch the steer had the ring to himself 
and the Spaniards were on the other side 
of the fence.” 

One brave bullfighter did get close 


enough to a steer to stick some rosettes 
on its forehead, but the attempt had so 
infuriated the animal that it jumped the 
fence three times before the Spaniard 
could succeed, and so exhausted itself 
that it became hung up with two legs on 
either side. Another steer caught a cloak 
on its horns and ripped it in half. One 
piece fell over the animal's eyes, causing 
it to race around blindly, eventually 
charging headfirst into the fence. Bergh 
began to show signs of nervousness. The 
crowd, meanwhile, began to drift off. 
"Driving a frightened steer into a ring,” 
editorialized the Herald immediately fol¬ 
lowing the event, "and then daubing him 
all over with bunches of ribbons fastened 
to adhesive plasters is not an exhilarating 
sight, even when the two-legged perform¬ 
ers prance about in tinsel dresses." 

By mid-August Fernandez was hope¬ 
lessly in debt, owing large sums to his 
fighters, an interpreter and the owner of 
a boardinghouse. His gate receipts for the 
first match had been attached as a result 
of two judgments filed against him, and 
charges and countercharges soon over¬ 
shadowed all other aspects of New York 
bullfighting. 

While some excitement attended Fer¬ 
nandez' difficulties in the courts, more 
attention followed his Texas steers. In an 
effort to recoup some of his losses, the 
promoter sold the animals to an East Side 
butcher. While being loaded onto a large 
cattle truck that was to take them to a 
45th Street abattoir, however, three 
steers managed to escape. After wallow¬ 
ing in goose ponds at Seventh and 117th, 
they wandered into Central Park and 
splashed about in the lake. Their next 
stop was the 23rd Precinct, which they 
visited just long enough to precipitate a 
Keystone Cops chase across town. Two 
of the three steers were driven into en¬ 
closures at 84th and 89th streets early the 
next morning, but they broke away 
again, one having destroyed about 300 
feet of fencing that it tossed about in 
sport. Both animals eventually were shot 
and trucked off to become sirloins. His¬ 
tory does not record the fate of the third 
escaped steer, but Fernandez quietly 
went bankrupt. 

Four years later, at an Independence 
Day fair, a bullfight held in Dodge City, 
Kans. was hailed by the local newspapers 
as the first such entertainment ever seen 
in the entire United States. Given the 
quality of Angel Fernandez’ exhibitions, 
they probably were right. end 
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It takes 
a big airline 


...to fly over a million r, : 

more passengers a year ^ V 


than Pan Am. 


Airline 

1975 

ALLEGHENY 

10,297,000 

Pan Am 

8,244,000 

Northwest 

9,011,000 

Bramff 

8,669,000 

Western 

8,142,000 

Continental 

7,256,000 

Notional 

4,250,000 


Source Civil Aeronautics Hoard 

The numbers before your eyes tell 
you something that few people know 
Allegheny is a big airline. Yes. 

Allegheny is a big airline. 

You know what this bigness 
means. You know what it begins to 
say about our dependability. Our 
frequent schedules. Our courteous 
and professional service All the gooil 
things you expect from a big airline 
Learn more. Read on, 

...to fly to more 
American cities than American. 
From Canada to Tennessee, from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, you can fly Allegheny to 
77 American cities. For our friends at 
American Airlines the total is 55. 

You can reach another 37 U S. cities 
with regularly scheduled Allegheny 
Commuter flights And if business takes you 
to Montreal or Toronto, welcome aboard, 
Allegheny flies more flights to Canada than 
any other U S. airline 

Besides business, our cities are vacation 
spots too. What better year than the 
Bicentennial to simple New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington' 



...to fly more flights than TWA. 

This advantage for us is really an advantage 
for you. 

Obviously. The more flights, the more 
likely it is that your busy schedule can be 
helped by ours. 

In 197.5 Allegheny flew 10,775 more 
scheduled flights than TWA flew worldwide. 
Inside America, where it counts most for 
you. the difference was 36,253 flights. 

...to fly one of the largest 
jet fleets in the world. 


u II find comfort in the Comfort Cabin" ot tv 
Allegheny DCV-SOs. They're all one class with 2 and 
3 seating, overhead storage compartments and a carry < 


Allegheny sent its first jet into the sky 
10 years ago. Those 10 years were springtime 
years for the Allegheny fleet 

New jets arrived. Propeller aircraft 
retired. When you fly Allegheny today, you 
fly a bona fide jet on all but a handful 
of routes. 

II this surprises you it is easy to see why. 
In the twinkling of a decade Allegheny’s 
let Meet climbed to 16th largest in the world, 
out of well over 200 airlines that fly jets. 


..to not only fly to big cities, 
but to be No. 1 on 
many major routes. 

Do you fly between Pittsburgh and 
New York? Between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh? Boston and Philadelphia? 

On these and other important 
routes, Allegheny flics the most 
flights ot any airline. Nearly all 
flights are nonstops. 

Besides the tall cities, we 
remember the places we came from. 
You and your children have an open 
invitation to come home again on 
Allegheny—home to the towns so 
many of us grew up in. 


ft k 
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. /s go deeper than seeing y< 
children seeing (heir grandmother. 

...to brighten your Bicentennial 
travels with savings up to 35%. 

Would you like a S3,000 trip for $185? 

It's possible. Using Allegheny's Liberty 
Fare you can fly as many places as you want, 
wherever we go except to and from Canada, 
for S185 tops. It's an Allegheny exclusive. 

Liberty Fares, Freedom Fares, Group 
Fares, Weekenders, Allegheny has them and 
more. So while you see the sights you yearn 
to see, you save a pretty penny in the bargain. 

See your travel agent See your America 
on Allegheny. Have a glorious time. 


Did you know Allegheny was that big ? 
















FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 5-11 


PRO BASKETBALL—The Buffalo Braves signed a new 
lease Tor Memorial Auditorium, appurcnily ending at¬ 
tempts to move the team to Hollywood. Fla. The team 
lawyer said signing of the lease "means the Braves will 
be here for sure." although Owner Paul Snyder will con¬ 
tinue efforts to sell the Braves to Buffalo investors. 

BOWLING—EARL ANTHONY beat Paul Colwell 
256-248 lo win his fourth championship of the year, 
the $60,000 Southern California Open at Los Angeles 
PAUL COLWELL and DON JOHNSON won the $70.- 
000 PBA Doubles Classic in San Jose. Calif., defeating 
top-seeds Steve Neff and Eddie Ressler 447-4 1 4 

BOXING ALFONSO ZAMORA, or Mexico, successful¬ 
ly defended his WBA bantamweight title with a third- 
round knockout of Gilberto lllueca. in Juarez 
JOHN TATE, heavyweight. MICHAEL SPINKS. 165 
pounds, and CLINTON JACKSON. 147 pounds, 
gained final berths on the U.S. Olympic team in rc- 
matchcsat Burlington. Vt. 

GOLF—JOHNNY MILLER shot a final round six-undcr- 
par 66 for a 279 total lo win the British Open in South- 
port. England, six strokes ahead of Jack Nicklaus and 
Spanish teen-ager Severiano Ballesteros, who lied for 
second (page IS). 

JOHN LISTER of New Zealand shot a 268 total to win 
the SI00.000 Quad Cities Open in Coal Valley. Ill by 
two strokes over Fuzzy Zoeller. 

HARNESS RACING—France's EQUILEO ($40,601. driv¬ 
en by Bernard Froger, won the $200,000 Roosevelt In¬ 
ternational Trot in Westbury. L.I.. finishing the I Vt miles 
in 2:33)4 to beat Bcllino II. also of France, by half a 
length {page 22). 

HORSE RACING—FOOLISH PLEASURE ($7.60). Ed¬ 
die Maple up, took the $108,800 Suburban Handicap at 
Aqueduct by a nose over two-time Horse of the Year 
Forego, who carried 9 pounds more than the winner, 
covering the mile and */i» in 1:5554- 
MISS TOSHIBA ($13.80). Fernando Toro up. won the 
$112.200 Vanity Handicap at Hollywood Park, cover¬ 
ing the IV, miles in I 48 to beat BASTONERA II by a 
head 

MOTOR SPORTS-KOLF STOMMELEN and MAN¬ 
FRED SCHURTI of West Germany piloted their tur¬ 
bocharged Porsche 935 to victory in the six-hour World 
Championship of Makes endurance race at Watkins 
Glen, N Y, covering 587 6 miles at an average speed of 
97.81 mph. 


An appeal tribunal reinstated JAMES HUNT as the win¬ 
ner of the Spanish Grand Pru. Originally. Niki Lauda 
had been declared winner of the May 2 race when Hunt's 
Formula I McLaren was found to be I 5 centimeters 
wider than new regulations allowed. 

ALAN JONES of Australia drove his March-Chevy an 
average of 101.08 mph to win a disputed victory in the 
101.31-mile Formula 5000 race at Watkins Glen Jones 
finished 6.8 seconds ahead of pole-position winner Al 
Unscr. who claimed he let Jones pass him on the 28th 
lap of the 30-lap race because he thought Jones was a 
full lap behind as a result of a one-minute pit slop. 

soccer NASL Northern Du won leader Chicago had 
two victories, over Rochester 3-0 and Miami 4-1. while 
the front-runner in the East. New York, shut out To¬ 
ronto 3-0 and downed Philadelphia 2-1. with Pele scor¬ 
ing once and Selling up the winning goal. Minnesota, 
first in the West, beat San Antonio 3-1 and Vancouver 3- 
0 Dallas suffered its fourth straight loss to San Diego 3- 
2. but beat Seattle 4-2 to remain in front in the South. 
ASL: The battle in the East narrowed, with only live 
points separating first-place Rhode Island and fifth-place 
Connecticut. New York's 3-0 win ovet Chicago moved 
the Apollos into second place; Chicago had a I-1 tie 
with New Jersey and Connecticut downed Rhode Is¬ 
land 2-1. Los Angeles, still first in the West, beat Sac¬ 
ramento 4-3 in overtime. Ane Mihailovich scoring the 
winning goal. The Ulah-Tacoma game ended in a 3-3 
lie: Tacoma then went on lo beat Sacramento 2-1. 

SWIMMING—American short-course records were set in 
every relay event at a U.S. women's Olympic swim¬ 
ming team exhibition meet at West Point. In addition. 
JILL STERKEL set individual American records on 
lead-off legs in the 50-yard freestyle 123.35) during the 
200 free relay, the 100-yard free (49.85) during the 400 
free relay and in the 200-yard free (1:48.29) during the 
800 free relay. The relay records: 200 free—STERKEL. 
WENDY BOGLIOLI. KIM PEYTON. SHIRLEY BA 
BASHOFF. 1:34.87; 400 free (same squad)—3:22.76: 
800 free-STERKEL. PEYTON. JENNIFER HOOK 
ER. BABASHOFF. 7:15.64; 200 medley—TAUNA 
VANDEWEGHE. MARCIA MOREY. BOGLIOLI. 
STERKEL. I 45.30; 400 medley—LINDA JEZEK. 
LAURI SIERING. CAMILLE WRIGHT. BABASH 
OFF. 3:49.99 

TENNIS—I Lit NASTASE defeated Manuel Orantcs 6-4. 
6-3 to win the $150,000 Grand Slam of Tennis cham¬ 
pionship in Myrtle Beach. S.C 
WTT: A record crowd of 13.492 gathered at the Pitts¬ 
burgh Civic Arena to watch the Triangles beat the Phoe¬ 
nix Racquets 24-23 and sec Chris Evert lose only her 


second set of the WTT season, to her Wimbledon vic¬ 
tim Evonne Goolagong The Golden Gaters extended 
their winning streak to 11 by downing New York, Los 
Angeles and Cleveland and ended the week one-half 
game behind Western Division leader Phoenix, as the 
Sets stayed in command in the East 

TRACK & FIELD—ALEXANDER BARYSHNIKOV of 
the Soviet Union set a world shotput record of 72’ 214" 
in Paris. bettcnngTerry Albritton’s mark by 514" 

RUTH FUCHS of East Germany set a world record in 
the javelin of 226' 914in, topping her own mark by 6' 
3!4in. 

MILEPOSTS REVERSED: The I S Tennis Associ.Hion 
decision to withdraw from 1977 Davis Cup play. Brit¬ 
ain and France, who withdrew in support of the U.S.. 
have also agreed to consider 1977 “a neutral year ca¬ 
pable of saving the existence of the competition." 

DIED: BILL SWIACKI. 53. in Sturbridge. Mass., of a 
gunshot wound. An All-America end at Columbia. 
Swiacki played three seasons with the New York Gi¬ 
ants and two with the Detroit Lions, and was an as¬ 
sistant coach with the Giants and the Rams before re¬ 
tiring to his real estate and insurance agency A 
generation of fans will remember his 1947 end-zone 
catch that enabled Columbia to upset Army and end its 
streak of 32 victories. 

DIED THOMAS AUSTIN YAWKEY. 73. of leuke¬ 
mia. in Boston. The benevolent owner of the Red Sox 
for 43 years, Yawkey lavished millions of his inherited 
dollars to buy such stars as Lefty Grove. Joe Cronin 
I playing manager!. Max Bishop and Jimmy Foxx. When 
he was rewarded with his second (of three) American 
League pennants in 1967. Yawkey said. "This is the 
greatest day of my life." He was vice-president of the 
American League and an alternate member of the ex¬ 
ecutive council of the major leagues. 


CREDITS 

4—Manny Miilan. 13—drawing by Arnold Roth. 22. 
23—Manny Miltan J2. 33—Barton Silverman. Tony 

Triolo. UPI. 42—James Drake (3). Walter looss Jr (up¬ 
per right): 46—Heinz Kluetmeier, Walter looss Jr. 46— 
James Drake 13), Heinz Kluetmeier Ibottom); si— T 
Tanuma. 62—Tony Edgeworth. Tony Dulfy. 63— Wai¬ 
ter looss Jr., Homer L Stewart: 64—Al Satterwhite- 
Camera 5 66—Tony Dulfy. David Austen; 56.57—Bd; 
Williams, 58—Heinz Kluetmeier. Tony Edgeworth 
69—Graham Finlayson. Tony Triolo; 80. 61—Graham 
Finlayson (3). Tony Edgeworth (right); 62—Mark Kauff¬ 
man 74—Heinz Kluetmeier. 80— James Drake 85— 
Al Satterwhite-Camera 5; 103—M A Jenkins Jim 
Stockton. Tony Moran 


FACES HIM THE CROWD. 



CHERYL STEARNS. 20- 

ycar-old parachutist from 
ScotLsdalc, Ariz., took 
first place in the Women's 
Overall competition at 
the national champion¬ 
ships held in Tahlequah. 
Okla.. and set a world rec¬ 
ord in women’s accuracy 
by scoring 19 consecutive 
dead centers. 



ROBIN OUNN. 15. of Si- 

loam Springs. Ark., bat¬ 
ted ,789 and had a 6-0 
pitching record to lead his 
Babe Ruth team to 
a 12-0 season and the 
league championship. He 
also won the district high- 
jump championship and 
was selected conference 
MVP in basketball. 



TONY ALSTON. 14. of La 

Canada. Calif., son of for¬ 
mer badminton champ 
Joe Alston, defeated Al¬ 
varo Hernandez at the 
Peru International Invita¬ 
tional Badminton cham¬ 
pionships to become the 
youngest U.S. player to 
win an international 18- 
and-under title. 



tim callahan. 18-year- 
old senior righthander, 
pitched back-to-back no- 
hitters for the Burlington 
(Vt.) High School Sea¬ 
horses. Callahan led his 
team to the state tourna¬ 
ment. was named team 
and league MVP and had 
a season record of 6-0 
with a 1.25 ERA. 



LUCY GIOVINCO. 19. a 
freshman at Hillsborough 
Community College in 
Tampa. Fla., won the 
Women's National Inter¬ 
collegiate Bowling cham¬ 
pionship in Denver with 
a nine-game 1.734-pin 
total and will represent 
the U.S. in the 1976 
AMF World Cup in Iran. 



bob covey. 38-ycar-old 
track coach at Bakersfield 
(Calif.) Community Col¬ 
lege. won his ninth 
straight conference title 
and 12th in 13 years. He 
also won his sixth South¬ 
ern California tide in (he 
last seven years and has 
a career dual-meet record 
of 87-9. 
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If you own 
only three 
hand tools, 
one of them 
should be a 
VISE-GRIP 
Locking 
Pliers. 


Makes these and 
many other 
difficult jobs easy. 



Use as a pipe 
wrench for 
working in close 
quarters against 
a wall where it 
is impossible to 
use an ordinary 
pipe wrench. 



Use for fast, 
easy removal of 
pins from door 
hinges. Simply 
lock to ball of 
pin and tap up. 



Use as a quick, 
powerful clamp 
for gluing and 
joining wood. 


Get several VISE-GRIP 
Locking Pliers for the 
kitchen, workshop, car, 
boat, garage. Available at 
leading hardware, auto, 
discount and depart¬ 
ment stores. 



VISE-GRIP 


VISE-GRIP is a trademark ol Petersen Mfg Co Inc 
DeWitt Nebraska 68341 
Copyright 1976. Petersen Mlg Co Inc 



TIHIE READER S TAKE OVER 


MONTREAL MARCH 

Sir: 

Apparently Jerry Kirshenbaum l Good 
Times by the Cut-ups, June 28) missed some 
great performances while covering the U.S. 
Swimming Trials in Long Beach. While re¬ 
porting that the American women “looked 
as if they were in shock” in the wake of the 
East German Trials, he neglected to even 
mention some notable occurrences—like an 
American record in the 200 back by Mary- 
anne Graham and another American record 
in the 200 fly by 1972 gold medalist Karen 
Thornton. 

No one is going to argue that the East 
Germans are anything short of awesome, and 
unquestionably Shirley Babashoff is the class 
of the American squad, but the rest of the 
U.S. team deserved better than Kirshen- 
baum's account. 

Lee Green 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

I enjoyed your article about the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Track and Field Trials { Marching on Mon¬ 
treal, July S). but you failed to mention one 
occurrence that took more guts and deter¬ 
mination than anything I’ve seen in a long 
time. In the 10.000-meter run, a race of more 
than six miles, Garry Bjorklund lost his left 
shoe during the race and had to run the rest 
of the way wearing only one shoe. At the 
end, Garry gallantly kicked past Bill Rodgers 
to finish in third place and win a spot on the 
Olympic team. 

Paul Kelley 
Roseville, Minn. 

Sir: 

Your article failed to mention one high- 
schooler on the U.S. track and field team. 
She is 16-year-old Rhonda Brady of Calumet 
Township High School (Gary. Ind.) in the 
women’s 100-meter hurdles. Her winning 
time was under the American record but was 
not allowed, as she was helped by an exces¬ 
sive following wind. Rhonda is the youngest 
member of the 1976 squad. She has been run¬ 
ning strong all season, and with the rest of 
the “unknowns" who have made the 1976 
squad, the track and field competition will be 
right at world-record pace. Keep her name 
in mind. 

R. Ferris 
Hammond. Ind. 

Sir: 

William Johnson's article ( Bronx Boy 
Makes Good, July 5) was every bit as re¬ 
alistic as its subject, Steve Kelly. The true 
spirit of amateurism as practiced by Kelly 
and countless other athletes illuminates the 


value of Olympic competition. Obviously, 
nationalism, glory and money don’t drive 
these superb athletes, which in these days 
is a refreshing change. I might even pay 
money to watch Steve Kelly perform, 
something I refuse to do for a bunch of 
$100,000 crybabies and their lawyers, agents 
and egos. 

Steven J. Smith 
Madison, Wis. 

Sir: 

In today’s world of greedy athletes, includ¬ 
ing ex-Olympians, Steve Kelly is certainly one 
of a kind. Even if he is not one of the best pad- 
dlers in the world, I feel that he is one of the 
best men in sports today. Congratulations to 
him for being what a man and an amateur ath¬ 
lete should be. 

Robert W. Lonardo 
Providence 

HIP, HIP 

Sir: 

Much to my delight, pro basketball will 
once again be played by only one league. And 
the NBA-ABA merger (One Last Hurrah in 
Hyannis, June 28) could be the panacea for 
the pro game’s ills. An effective de-escalation 
of the player salary war may now be achieved. 
Part-time guards may cease to earn more than 
corporate executives. More important, the 
merger allows Dr. J to set up practice on na¬ 
tional television. 

Mark Kiszla 
Nashville 
Sir: 

In your listing of former ABA franchises, 
you overlooked the Texas Chaparrals. Dallas 
renamed itself one year and played some 
home games in Fort Worth and Lubbock. The 
experiment ended on a cold January night in 
Fort Worth when only 500 fans (including 
my father and me) showed up to watch John 
Brisker score 42 points and lead the Pitts¬ 
burgh Condors to a narrow win. After that 
the Chaps moved all their games back to 
Dallas, but I still have my Texas Chaparral 
pennant, and my memories of Manny Leaks’ 
leaky defense. 

Bruce G. Hopkins 
Fort Worth 

FOOTBALL FACTORIES 

Sir: 

After reading in Scorecard (June 28) of 
the business motives behind the rescheduling 
of Indiana U’s home football games, as well 
as of the low percentage of pro football play¬ 
ers completing their college educations. I’ve 
a suggestion to make. Why not remove the 
myth of collegiate athletics as strictly sport 
and allow those athletes being trained for the 
continued 
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Protect your car 
with a piece of the Rock. 

Introducing Prudential Property and Casualty Insurance! 



Now you can insure your car 
with a piece of the Rock. 
Because now a Prudential 
agent can provide you with 
automobile insurance. And 
isn't it good to know that 
you can get automobile, 
homeowners', renters' and 
personal catastrophe insuran 
through the person you 
trust with your life! 

Modernize 
your insurance. 

Is your car insurance up to 
date? For that matter, has 
your home insurance kept up 
with the increasing value of 
your home? In fact, how long 
has it been since an agent sat 
down with you and reviewed 
the insurance protection you 
now have for your auto, home 
and personal property? A 
Prudential agent can help you 
protect your possessions with 
the same care and planning 
that goes into your life and 
health insurance programs. 


Individual service. 

Prudential's service 
combines the 
personal attention 
of the agent in 
determining your 
insurance needs 
with the speed and 
efficiency of modern 
techniques and equip- 
ment.Take auto and home 
claims, for example. 
Prudential has special phone 
numbers you can call, day 
or night. Fact: Three out of four 
policyholders' claims are handled 
by phone. Fact: In most cases, 
there's not even a form to fill outl 
You may save money, too! 
Prudential's rates compare favorably 
with those of other companies for 
comparable auto and homeowners' 
policies. Your local Prudential office 
will gladly give you more information 
on a piece of the Rock for your 
home or car. Call today. 


"Available in most states. 



Prudential Property and Casualty Insurance Company 


Prudential 


Life Health Auto Home 









19TH HOLE continued 



If your dog wears 
a flea collar and 
still scratches 


—he may need the Vet's medicine made for 
dogs'skin problems'.' “Catfish" Hunter 

Expert Pitcher S Dog Breeder 
"I've been raising dogs lung enough to know // 
your dog wears a /lea collar and still scratches, 
odds are he's not scratching fleas. He's scratching 
an undetected skin problem—a cut. scrape, itching 
irritation, open sore, tick bite, even eczema. That's 
why a Vet developed Sulfodene—the skin medicine 
for dogs. Vets say dogs have thinner skin than we 
do and special dog germs. Sulfodene kill's dog 
germs, helps heal cuts and sores, stop scratching 
fast." sulfodene proved effective in 9 out of 10 
cases tested. Also use sulfodene shampoo, medi 


dogs' 


Sulfodene 


SPACE AGE MIRACLE 

FCTIMTHD CHARCOAL b y Melscm j 

/H PATEN 7£D D/SCOVFRF 

0D0R.EATERS tnsoles j 
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(jBfpjohnsi .■ 0<for- Eaters 

M/RACLE CHARCOAL 

AT FOOT CAFF COUAJEFAS COMBF/NC 


professional ranks to move about freely 
among those schools which offer them the 
best chance to achieve their ambitions? Just 
to maintain some of the aura of the educa¬ 
tional environment, though, the headlines an¬ 
nouncing an interschool football trade could, 
for example, read. "State U trades hard-run¬ 
ning history major to City Tech for malcon- 
tented mathback.” 

Bill Lukosavich 
Houston 

THE FIGHT 

Sir: 

Carlos Monzon again showed his mettle 
by toying with the fine Rodrigo Valdes (There 
Was a Fight in Monaco. July 5). Nearing the 
end of his remarkable career. Mon/on surely 
should be acclaimed the greatest active fight¬ 
er. Ali not excepted. 

Brad Kersey 
Las Vegas 

THEFARCE 

Sir: 

I love two things about equally in this 
world, my country and Muhammad Ali. The 
Bicentennial reinforced the love for my coun¬ 
try. but the Ali-lnoki so-called fight (... But 
Only a Farce in Tokyo. July 5) did little for 
my admiration of the world's heavyweight 
boxing champion. 

Wendy Lamoir 
Houston 
Sir: 

Before everyone screams in outrage over 
the recent Ali-lnoki "match,” look at the two 
things that were proved in the bout. 

1. It is senseless to attempt such 
showdowns—both fighters followed the rules 
of their games, and hardly ever came in 
contact. 

2. Ali is certainly the master showman of 
our era. 1 paid my SIO and had an enjoyable 
evening, although the fight wasn’t quite what 
I expected, Some of the best action was the 
fans leaving the arena. 

Long live P.T. Barnum! 

Eugene F. McColgan 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Sir: 

Too bad the maich wasn't as good as your 
article. 

Michael Kingoee 
Wilmington. N.C. 

HANDICAPPERS 

Sir: 

I would like to commend Bill Leggett for 
his fine article AH That Glitters Is Sot Gold 
(June 28). Horse racing goes far. far beyond 
the Triple Crown and deserves much more 
recognition throughout the year. Great 
horses like Master Derby. Royal Glint and 
Ancient Title should be written about 
more often. After the Honest Pleasures are 
finished in June, it's the handicappers that 
roll on. 

James Sclilli 
Pittsburgh 


MABELL 

Sir: 

It was with some interest that I read your 
comment in Scorecard (June 28) concerning 
Michigan Bell's offer lo sell maize and blue 
telephones as a status symbol to Wolverine 
fans. Perhaps they got ihc idea from my 
daughter Polly, who in December of 1970. 
while a senior in high school, was searching 
for the ideal Christmas gift for me. It's been 
said that, like Bob Ufer. I loo have maize 
and blue blood flowing through my veins. Pol¬ 
ly went to ihc Michigan Bell offices and asked 
if they had a maize and blue telephone. Not 
quite. They had a yellow phone with a yel¬ 
low cord, but at that time their blue was a 
very pale tone. They offered to specially paint 
the phone cradle a darker blue and to attach 
the yellow handset to it. This they did and 
they even delivered it to my house the day be¬ 
fore Christmas. It's still on my desk and has 
served as a conversation piece for these past 
5V: years. Ma Bell is to be congratulated for 
her insight into status symbols. But that old 
devil inflation certainly has taken hold. My 
telephone, specially painted and with four 
outside lines and an intercom system, cost 
$26 in 1970. Now you say the cost is $54.95? 
Anyway. Go Blue! 

Blaine Zimmerman 
Monroe. Mich, 

BSA IS NOT A VINCENT 

Sir: 

Please inform Sam Moses (Wind Her Up 
and Hang On. July 5) that a BSA motorcycle 
is not a Vincent’ This is akin to calling a Ford 
a Bugatti. Beesc Wendt’s magnificent Vincent 
(destroked from 1,000 cc to 750) is a sight to 
behold—and hear. His continued competi¬ 
tiveness is a tribute to individual persistence 
and to those design features that make the 
Vincent, despite being out of production for 
21 years, the world’s greatest motorcycle. 

Paul G. Rochmis 
Annandale. Va. 

PATE S STATE 

Sir: 

Immediately after reading your article on 
the U.S. Open (You Were Great , Jerry Pate. 
June 28). I felt I should let Dan Jenkins know 
that even though Jerry Pate was bom in Geor¬ 
gia. he early on moved here to Pensacola, 
and his home has been here since. 1 believe 
this should qualify Jerry as a "lean Florid¬ 
ian" as opposed to the “lean Georgian.” 

I would like to thank Mr. Jenkins, how¬ 
ever. for his praise of Jerry. All of us in Pen¬ 
sacola are extremely proud of his tremendous 
accomplishment. 

Jimmy Eckert 
Pensacola. Fla. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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The strength of Fiberglas has helped 
boost the pole-vault record 2ft.10%in. How much 
stronger would it make your product? 


I n 1942, a pole-vaulter soared 15 
feet 7% inches with a bamboo 
pole. And nobody could top his 
record for fifteen years. 

Then, along came poles made 
with Fiberglas* Lighter. And springier. 
They literally catapulted vaulters 
to amazing new heights.Todays out¬ 
door record: 18 feet 6Vi inches! 

K TM Reg O-CF for rcml<xcemcnls lor plastics 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added 
to plastic, can be engineered into a 
materials “system” with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like large-diameter pipe 
and motor-home bodies benefit from 
the same strength that improved 
vaulting poles. Other products like 
playground equipment and trans¬ 


former covers are better because 
they’re more moldable, electrically 
nonconductive, lighter, more durable, 
or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your product better? We’ll 
help you find out. Write: D. L. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


OWENS/CORNING 

FIBERGLAS 




“How I lost 1200 mg. 
of tar’the first week.., 
without losing 
out on taste.” 



“Personally, there’s not a big 
difference to me in the taste of Doral 
and my old brand. They are both 
good smokes. But Doral is 6 milli¬ 
grams lower in ‘tar.’ 

“That’s 120 mg. less ‘tar’ a pack. I 
go through about a carton a week— 
so it adds up to about 1200 mg. 
less ‘tar’ on this ‘Doral Diet.’ Best 
of all, I’m not smoking statistics, 
but Doral — 
a good 
tasting 
cigarette.” 


not smoking statistics, 

= _ J 


DORAL 

DORAL 

1 



Menthol or Regular. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MENTHOL 13 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, 

FILTER: 14 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.75. 




